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A druggist in Syracuse, N. Y., says that Ripans Tabules are especially valuable 
for curing habitual constipation, and suggests that that point cought to be brought out 
conspicuously in all the advertisements of this remedy. He sells Ripans Tabules to 
many theatrical folks and to traveling men, his store being located near the Hotel 
Candee, where most of these people stop. Among his customers is a local life insu- 
rance agent, who had been in the habit of buying some kind of pill for his wife, with 
unsatisfactory results, till the druggist recommended the Tabules. Upon being ap- 
pealed to for her opinion of Ripans Tabules, the agent's wife said: ‘* I have used them 
with good success in indigestion and constipation, and can highly recommend them.” 


Anew style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without gam) is now forsaleat some 
os stores—FOR FIVE CENTS. is low-priced sort is intended for the poor and the economical. One dozen 
of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending forty-eight cents to the Rrpaws CHEMICAL 
Company, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a Je carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent fur five cents. 
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SOUHEGAN. 


By Henry H. Metcalf. 


in the state which better 
represents all the varied 
interests, and more thor- 
oughly combines the in- 
resources, and attractions 
that insure a prosperous New Eng- 
land community, than the little town 
of Wilton, in the county of Hills- 
borough, whose principal village, 
near the eastern border and long 
known as ‘‘ East’’ Wilton, is sixteen 
miles from Nashua, on the railway 
line between that city and Keene, 
and less than two hours’ ride from 
the New England metropolis. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to present either a history or a de- 
tailed description of this typical New 
Hampshire town, which work was 
satisfactorily done by the pens of 
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Livermore and Putnam, and given to 
the public more than a dozen years 
ago; but simply to note certain facts 
concerning matters and men in Wil- 
ton that may be of more or less gen- 
eral interest at the present time. 

It may be noted in the outset that 
the location of the town, in reference 
to the conditions that make for gen- 
eral prosperity and progress in these 
days, is more than ordinarily favor- 
able. In ready access of the great 
centres of business and population, 
supplied with a liberal water power 
by the Souhegan and its branches, 
which unite within its limits, and 
favored with a soil which, although 
uneven as to surface, responds gener- 
ously to skilful cultivation, its ad- 
vantages are, indeed, far above the 
ordinary. 

Although there are no mountains 
within its borders, its twenty-five 
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square miles of territory is broken 
into undulating ridges, with many 
sightly elevations affording magnifi- 
cent views of the surrounding coun- 
try, so that there is no more attrac- 
tive region anywhere in the state for 
a summer sojourning place for city 
denizens than is here afforded, and 
every succeeding year adds to the 
number of those who, spending their 
active lives elsewhere, find rest and 
recreation, in the vacation period, 
amid the Wilton hills, including 
business and professional men, mili- 
tary and naval officers, artists, 
writers, etc. Some of the finest 
summer homes in the country are 
those about Wilton Centre, some two 
miles from the village, which was the 
centre of business in the early days, 
before the advent of the factory and 
the railroad turned the current of 
population valleyward, and it is safe 
to say that in the years to come there 
will be a still more general apprecia- 
tion of the attractions here presented. 

Settled as early as 1739 by rugged 
pioneers who endured their full share 
of the hardships incident to life in 
the remote New England settlements 
of that day, a considerable portion of 
the territory now embraced in the 
town of Wilton was included in the 
grant by the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture in 1735, known as “ Salem- 
Canada.’’ Afterwards, the same, 
with other territory, was included in 
a grant made in 1749, and known as 
‘*Number Two,’’ and was duly in- 
corporated as a township, under the 
name of Wilton, June 25, 1762, the 
act of incorporation, by its terms con- 
tinuing in force until January, 1765, 
when a second and permanent char- 
ter, signed by Gov. Benning Went- 
worth, was granted, under which the 
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town has continued to the present 
time, one row of lots on the western 
border, or a strip of territory half a 
mile wide and five miles long having 
been set off in 1768 to aid in consti- 
tuting the town of Temple. 





Wilton Centre, from Beede H 


New settlers came in rapidly, after 
the incorporation, so that at the time 
of the Revolution the land was well 
taken up, and the population ex- 
ceeded six hundred. Out of this it 
should be noted that about sixty men 
in all, or one in ten out of the entire 
population, fought for national inde- 
pendence in the War of the Revolu- 
tion, of whom more than half were 
present at the battle of Bunker Hill; 
and it may be added in this connec- 
tion that the town made a propor- 
tionately creditable record in sustain- 
ing the Union cause during the War 
of the Rebellion, over one hundred 
Wilton men in all having been en- 
rolled in the ranks of the Union army 
during the progress of that great con- 
test. In 1790 the population had in- 
creased to 1,105, which was the high- 
est figure shown by any enumeration 
until 1850, when it was 1,161. The 
construction of the railroad from 
Nashua to Wilton, which remained 
the terminus for many years, gave an 
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impetus to business in the town, and 
a marked increase in population re- 
sulted, the census of 1860 showing 
1,369 people resident therein, and 
that of 1870, 1,974—the largest figure 
ever attained. In 1880 the popula- 
tion was 1,747; in 18go0, 1,850, and 
the last census places it at 1,696. 

In Wilton, as in most New Eng- 
land towns, the church was, next to 
the home, the first institution estab- 
lished among the people. A log 
church edifice was erected on the 
common, at the Centre, as early as 
1752, which building remained and 
was occupied for religious worship 
for twenty years or more, but no 
minister was regularly settled in town 
until December 14, 1763, when Rev. 
Jonathan Livermore, a native of 
Northborough, Mass., and a gradu- 
ate of Harvard college was ordained 
and installed, continuing in the work 
until 1777. 


Meanwhile a new frame church 
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was erected, the same having been 
raised September 7, 1773, and dedi- 
cated January 5, 1775. This build- 
ing remained and was occupied as 
both church and town-house, until 
destroyed by fire December 8, 1859. 
Succeeding ministers were Rev. Abel 
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Fisk, who served from 1778 till 1802, 
and Rev. Thomas Beede from 1803 
till 1829. During the ministry of 
Mr. Beede a division occurred, the 
main body of worshippers adhering 
to the original covenant and main- 
taining Unitarian views, while the 
dissenting element adopted the Cal- 
vinistic creed and organized the Sec- 
ond or Trinitarian Congregational 
church. Mr. Beede was succeeded 
by Rev. Stephen A. Barnard, fol- 
lowing whom came Revs. Nathaniel 
Whitman, William A. Whitwell, 
Seth Saltmarsh, John N. Bellows, 
Stillman Clark, Richard Coleman, 
Increase S. Lincoln, Charles H. 
Rickards, and Henry Dana Dix, the 
service of the latter closing in 1885. 

The Second Congregational church 
of Wilton was organized July 18, 1823, 
with seventeen members. Its services 
were held at first in the ‘‘ brick hall,” 
so called, over a store at Wilton Cen- 
tre, but no pastor was settled until 
December, 1830, when William Rich- 
ardson of Andover seminary was or- 
dained and installed, a meeting-house 
having been erected the previous 
year. Mr. Richardson continued in 
the pastorate ten years. There was 
then an interregnum of two years or 
more, during which Rev. Humphrey 
Moore of Milford supplied most of the 


time. January 4, 1843, Rev. Charles 
Whiting was ordained and installed, 
and continued until 1850. In 1851 this 
church and society received an earn- 
est invitation to remove their place 
of worship to the then rapidly grow- 
ing village of East Wilton, which 
was thus far without any church. 
This proposal was promptly acted 
upon, and a church edifice there 
erected, which was dedicated June 


10, 1852, and immediately occu- 
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pied, though there was no settled 
pastor until February, 1856, when 
Rev. Ebenezer S. Jordan was called, 
remaining till November, 1859. He 
was succeeded, December 5, 1860, by 
Rev. Daniel E. Adams, whose pas- 
torate extended over a period of six- 
teen years, the longest which the 
church has known. Rev. J. Newton 
Brown was acting pastor for two 
years, and was succeeded by Rev. 
Alfred E. Tracy, who was installed 
May 3, 1880, remaining till May 13, 
1885. Subsequently the pulpit was 
supplied for brief periods by Revs. 
Collins G. Burnham, I. H. B. Head- 
ley, C. L. Woolworth, and R. J. Kyle. 
Rey. Charles H. Dutton was installed 
in May, 1893, and continued till Oc- 
tober, 1899, when he was succeeded 
by Rev. Alfred E. Tracy, who was 
called to his second pastorate, which 
he still holds. This church has a 
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present membership of ninety, with a 
Sunday-school of over one hundred 
members, and a flourishing home de- 
partment. Mr. Tracy, the pastor, is 
a native of West Brookfield, Mass., 
born July 2, 1845. He graduated 
from Amherst college in 1869 and 


Andover Theological seminary in 


1872, and was ordained at Har- 
vard, Mass., in September of that 
year, serving as pastor there two 


years, and at Oconomowoc, Wis., 
four years before his first settlement 
in Wilton, and spending a large por- 
tion of the time between his Wilton 
pastorates on the Pacific coast. 


The Liberal Christian, or what is 





Unitarian Churct 


more generally known as the Uni- 
tarian church, was organized in the 
village, or East Wilton, in 1869, and 
its present church edifice erected and 
dedicated that year. The building 
is well located and conveniently ar- 
ranged, with all modern improve- 
ments, including lecture room, ves- 
try, parlor, kitchen, Sunday-school 
room, etc., in the basement. The 
first pastor of this church was Rev. 
Aubrey M. Pendleton, who served 
from 1869 to 1875. Charles H. Tin- 
dell was pastor from April, 1877, to 
November, 1878, and James J. Twiss 


from November, 1879, to April, 1884. 
Rev. Frank L. Phalen, later of Con- 
cord, and now of Worcester, Mass., 
was installed in 1886, and remained 
two years. In 1890 came Rev. John 
C. Mitchell (the interval being filled 
by intermittent supplies), who con- 
tinued till 1897. Rev. William F. 
Furman, the present pastor, began 
his work in January, 1898. Mr. Fur- 
man is a native of Albany, N. Y., 
where he graduated from the High 
school, and was for two years con- 
nected with the editorial staff of one 
of the daily papers. He is a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth college, and of the 
Hartford Theological seminary, and 
has also pursued a post-graduate 
course in the Harvard Divinity 
school. He was ordained as pastor 
of the Congregational church in 
Stockton, Cal., in 1886, but joined 
the Unitarians in 1892, and was for 
five years pastor of a Unitarian 
church in Providence, R. I. 





Rev. William F. Furman 
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The business committee of the 
Liberal Christian church is Harvey 
E. Whiting, Nash Simons, Albert 
Beard. The clerk and treasurer is 
George E. Blanchard. There is a 
vigorous branch, of sixty members, 
of the National Woman's Alliance, a 
most important factor in the work of 
the church. The creed of this church 
consists simply of the broad declara- 
tion: ‘‘In the love of the truth and 
in the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite 
for the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of man.’’ There are about sev- 
enty-five families connected with the 
society. 

The pulpit of the old First church 





First Congregational Church 


at the center, now known as the 
‘* First Congregational Unitarian So- 
ciety of Wilton Centre,’’ has been 
filled by the pastor of the Liberal 
Christian church in East Wilton 
since 1886, the hours of service being 
so fixed as to permit such arrange- 


ment. Though affected by the turn 
in the tide of population, this church 
maintains an independent resolute 
existence, proud of its old memories 
and ambitious for a continued useful- 
ness. The Sunday-school connected 
with this society is one of the oldest 
in the country. It is claimed that 
the first Sunday-schools organized in 
the United States were located at 
Boston, Mass., Beverly, Mass., and 
Wilton. Also one of the earliest 
parish libraries is that to be found in 
the Unitarian parsonage at Wilton 
Centre, consisting of some 1,500 
volumes, and containing ‘‘ many a 
quaint and curious volume of forgot- 
ten lore.” The date of the oldest 
book is 1612, but there are also 
many recent volumes, as there is a 
fund for making additions. Though 
chiefly theological it still contains 
many books of general interest, like 
‘* Hallam,” ‘‘ Tennyson’s Life of His 
Father,” and “ Allen’s Life of Phillips 
Brooks.” The resources of this li- 
brary were recently drawn upon by a 
prominent writer who is preparing a 
new history of Unitarianism. The 
business committee of the church is 
John F. Kimball, James Sheldon, 
Mrs. Ella Putnam. Mr. A. D. Ab- 
bot is the treasurer, and also superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school. 

A Baptist church was organized 
in this town April 7, 1817, with 
eleven members, one of whom, Joseph 
Smith, who was made a deacon soon 
after the organization, survived until 
March 16, 1883, holding the office 
until his death. On the day of or- 
ganization thirteen more members 
were added, six by letter and seven 
by baptism. In June of the follow- 
ing year, Rev. Ezra Wilmoth became 
the pastor, continuing till 1823. Rev. 
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Buel Lathrop, succeeded for a year, 
and for some time after neighboring 
pastors supplied. In 1827 the pres- 
ent meeting-house was built by the 
church and society, at Wilton Cen- 
tre, it being dedicated on November 
7 of that year at which time Rev. 
Simon Fletcher was ordained pastor, 
serving two years. Succeeding pas- 
tors were Rev. John Cannon, Rev. 
N. W. Smith, Rev. J. T. Appleton, 
Tonkin, Rev. Horace 
Eaton, Rev. Nelson B. Jones, Rev. 
S. C. Fletcher, Rev. William Libbey, 
Rev. J. H. Lerned, Rev. George C. 
Trow, Rev. C. H. Eveleth, Rev. 
T. O. Harlow, Rev. F. C. Wright, 
and Rev. Winfield G. Hubbard, the 
This 
church has now forty-six members, 
with a Sunday-school of fifty scholars 
attached. M. L. Moore is clerk, 
Chas. FE. Wright, treasurer, and 
E. M. Purdy, superintendent of the 
Sunday-school. 

In 1867 the first Catholic services 
were held in Wilton, the adherents 
of that faith already constituting a 
very considerable proportion of the 
population of the town, a large Irish 
element coming in with the advent of 
the railroad, which was completed to 
East Wilton in 1851. Rev. Father 
O’Donnell of Nashua was the first 
clergyman to officiate, mass being 


Rev. Henry 


present pastor, settled in 1897. 


said at first in a private house, and 
subsequently in the Depot hall. In 
1868, Rev. Patrick Holahan, who 
had been appointed pastor at Milford, 
had Wilton added among other mis- 
sions in his care, and gave no little 
attention to the work, subsequently 
for a time making his headquarters 
here, but afterward removing to 
Peterborough. In 1877, Rev. E. E. 
Buckle assumed the parish, and four 
years later he commenced the erec- 
tion of the Sacred Heart church, the 
present edifice, whick was soon com- 
pleted. In 1882 Father Buckle took 
up his residence in Wilton, purchas- 
ing the present rectory, nearly oppo- 
site the church, at a cost of $4;000, 
and leaving the parish in excellent 
condition, when succeeded by Rev. 
P. L. McEvoy, in 1891, whose pas- 
torate extended over nearly seven 
years, during which a parochial 
cemetery, in a very eligible location, 
was established, extensive church 
improvements made, and a parochial 
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school established. Upon the death 
of Father McEvoy, in January, 1898, 
the present pastor, Rev. William J. 
O’Connor, was appointed to the 
care of the parish. He is a native of 
Manchester, born February 26, 1863, 
and was educated in the parochial 





schools of that city, at Montreal col- 
lege, Holy Cross, and Notre Dame 
university, graduating from the lat- 
ter in 1883, and pursuing his theo- 
logical studies at Laval university, 
Quebec. He was ordained to the 
priesthood, June 13, 1886, by Bishop 
Bradley at Manchester, and before 
coming to Wilton had served an ap- 
pointment as assistant at the Im- 
maculate Conception church, Nashua, 
and for ten years as resident pastor of 
St. Thomas church at Derry, with 
charge of the Epping and Goff's 
Falls missions, building churches 
meanwhile in all of these places, and 
clearing away the greater portion of 
the large debt incurred at Derry. 


Since assuming the Wilton pastorate 
he has effected many improvements, 
including the addition of a fine bell, 
electric light equipment, etc., and 
has accomplished much for the bet- 
terment of his people, who made up 
a congregation of more than six hun- 
dred. 

In few towns of the state of the 
same size are secret and fraternal or- 
ganizations more extensively repre- 
sented than in Wilton. Masonry 
early established itself in this town, 
Clinton Lodge, No. 52, A. F. & 
A. M., having been chartered June 
13, 1827, and holding its meetings in 
the old ‘‘ brick hall” at the Centre, 
Rev. Thomas Beede, pastor of the 
First church, being the first wor- 
shipful master, and also noted as a 
man of great intellectual power and 
force of character. He was followed 
in succession by George Kinson, 
Elijah Stockwell, Ephraim Brown, 
Eliphalet Putnam, Madison Temple- 
ton, Lewis Howard, Caleb W. Hodg- 
don, Charles H. Burns, Thomas H. 
Dillon, William A. Davis, George S. 
Neville, David Gregg, Daniel Cragin, 
David W. Russell, John Gage, Will- 
iam H. Barnes, Rufus F. Stowe, 
Frank E. Hutchinson, William H. 
Putnam, Frank P. Martin, John F. 
Smith, Warren P. Putnam, Cyrus 
M. Ingalls, George E. Bales, Robert 
B. Cotton, William H. Gray. This 
lodge has to-day over eighty mem- 
bers, the present worshipful mas- 
ter being George G. Tolford, with 
Charles A. Burns, S. W.; Fred B. 
Howe, J. W.; Henry L. Emerson, 
treasurer; Warren P. Putnam, sec- 
retary ; Elmer F. Richardson, S. D. ; 
David G. Forbush, J. D.; John F. 
Smith, chaplain; William I. Durgin, 
S. S.; Edwin A. French, J. S.; 
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George E. Bales, marshal; Willis B. 
Hopkins, tyler; David E. Proctor, 
representative to Grand Lodge. 
During the early years of its his- 
tory the lodge continued to meet at 
the Centre, but for nearly a score of 
years, covering the period of the anti- 
Masonry crusade it held no meetings. 
In 1857 it was rechartered, with its 
original rank, name, and number, 
and removed to the village, or East 
Wilton, where it has since remained, 
having occupied five different halls, 
or homes, two of which were de- 
stroyed by fire, in two disastrous 
conflagrations, which desolated this 
thriving village, in December, 1874, 
and in January, 1881. Its present 
spacious, elegant, well appointed and 
richly furnished home, one of the 
finest of the kind in the state—the 
gift of a member and past master, 
David A. Gregg of Nashua- 
dedicated June 16, 1898. 
Allied with this lodge is a chapter 
of the Order of the Eastern Star 


was 
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Charity Chapter, No. 25—organized 
some three years since, of which Ab- 
bie F. Bales is the present worthy 
master. 

Laurel Lodge, No. 78, I. O. O. F., 
was instituted in Wilton, April 19, 
1889, with seven charter members, 
seventeen new members being initi- 
ated on the night of its institution. 
The lodge started with some cast off 
paraphernalia kindly donated by a 
neighboring lodge, some fairly good 
collars for the officers, and a debt of 





Masonic Temple 
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$175, but the members were loyal, 
sincere, and courageous, took excel- 
lent care of the sick and afflicted 
brothers, and good people were at- 
tracted to the order. Since its or- 
ganization 118 names have been en- 
rolled in the membership list, which 
now contains 106, 6 having died, and 
6 withdrawn. 

Laurel Lodge owns its home, hav- 
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ing erected a capacious and well ar- 
ranged building, for its own purposes, 
and moved into the same in 1897. 
Aside from the lodge room and its ad- 
juncts, there is a fine banquet hall, 
The 
charter members were George E. Hart- 
well, Richard M. Moore, Willis B. 
Hopkins, David A. Striles, Maurice J. 
Herlihy, Samuel M. Upton, and An- 
son J. Rideout. George E. Hart- 
well was the first noble grand, and 
the succession has been as follows: 
R. M. Moore, Willis B. Hopkins, 
M. J. Herlihy, S. F. Murray, S. M. 
Upton, J. C. Beals, H. R. Chase, 
E. W. Hesselton,.F. W. Clark, A. J. 
Rideout, H. A. Proctor, S. B. Cen- 
ter, E. D. Fry, Jerry Driscoll, C. H. 
Dutton, A. O. Baker, P. J. Abbot, 
F. W. Tolford, Edward P. Sodde- 
man, C. O. Proctor, Frank E. Proc- 
tor, Fred B. Howe, the last named 
being now in office. 


with a seating capacity of 150. 


Mayflower Lodge, No. 40, Daugh- 
ters of Rebekah, was instituted April 
19, 1891, with fourteen charter mem- 
bers, initiating thirty-six on the eve- 
ning of institution. This lodge has 
now 140 members, all earnest work- 
ers in the cause of the order, Mrs. 
Mabel J. Stearns being the present 
noble grand. 

The Grand Army of the Republic 
is represented in Wilton by Abiel A. 
Livermore Post, No. 71, instituted 
September 6, 1883, with seventeen 
charter members, Capt. A. A. Clark 
being the first commander. It has 
now twenty-four members, and the 
present commander is Charles W. 
Edwards. Its meetings are held in 





of Emerson's Store 


from Rear 


Proctor’s hall. A Woman's Relief 
Corps, of the same name, No. 52, 
was instituted December 6, 1888, 
with thirty-two charter members, 
Mrs. Mary J. Hartwell being the 
first president. It has a present 
membership of thirty-three, and Miss 
Josie R. Hutchinson is president. 
Its meetings are held in the Congre- 
gational vestry. 

Court Wilton, No. 16, Foresters 
of America, was organized here June 
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9, 1893, with fifteen charter members, 
John F. Herlihy being the first chief 
ranger. The court has now eighty- 
seven members. John E. Fitzgerald 
is chief ranger; D. F. Herley, 
S. C. R.; Eugene F. Kennedy, 
financial secretary ; Cornelius Buck- 
ley, treasurer; Fred W. Welch, re- 
cording secretary; John R. Hickey, 
deputy grand chief ranger. 





Railroad Bridge across Souhegan River 


There is also here a branch of the 
Catholic Order of Foresters, organ- 
ized December 13. 1897, with a pres- 
ent membership of twenty-four, off- 
cered as follows: Chief ranger, Au- 
guste Dionne; V. C. R., Auguste 
T. Dionne; financial secretary, De- 
Burrubé ; 


siré corresponding secre- 


tary, Timothy Peltier; treasurer, 
George Sylvester. 
Forest Colony, No. 125, United 


Order of Pilgrim Fathers, was char- 
tered in June, 1889, with Charles A. 
Burns first governor. The present 
governor is E. D. Smith. 

Wilton Division No. 1, of the An- 
cient Order of Hibernians, was organ- 
ized in 1874, with eighteen charter 
members, but during the period of 
depression, a few years later, was dis- 
banded. October 7, 1886, it was re- 
organized, and is now in a flour- 


ishing condition, with nearly fifty 
members, and funds in the treasury 
amounting to about $23 per capita. 
It occupies a hall in Stanton’s block 
on Main street. Present officers are : 
President, Cornelius Buckley; vice- 
president, Thomas Herley; record- 
ing secretary, Daniel O'Neil; finan- 
cial secretary, D. P. Stanton; treas- 
urer, D. M. Brennan. In connec- 
tion with this organization should be 
mentioned the Ladies’ Auxiliary, or- 


ganized in November, 1896. It has 
now thirty-seven members. Nellie 


Mahoney is president; Minnie Cain, 
vice-president; Mary Herley, record- 
ing secretary; Margaret Fitzgerald, 
secretary ; 


financial Delia Cain, 





ew on For Roa 
treasurer; Bridget Brennan, ser- 
geant-at-arms, and Nellie Fitzger- 


ald, sentinel. 

Among the enterprising and pro- 
gressive farmers of Wilton, the 
Grange, or order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, secured a foothold quite 
early in the history of the order in 
New Hampshire, Advance grange, 
No. 20, having been instituted here 
by Deputy C. C. Shaw of Milford, 
February 20, 1874, with thirty char- 
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ter members. Henry Gray was the 
first master, and among the charter 
members was George L. Dascombe, 
subsequently for six years chaplain 
of the state grange. This grange 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
with appropriate exercises, February 
22, 1899. It has now eighty-six 
members. Henry H. Putnam is mas- 
ter; Mrs. Mary A. Rideout, lecturer, 
and Mrs. Mary S. Flint, secretary. 
Its meetings are held in Citizens’ 
hall, at the Center, which was erected 
for a town hall after the burning of 
the old church, and occupied as such 
until the removal of the town-meet- 
ings to the village. 

Manufacturing, to some extent, in 
various lines, has been an important 
feature of Wilton industry from its 
earliest history, eligible water power 
being furnished by the Souhegan 
river, and its several branches, the 
fall of the main stream, within the 
limits of the town, being over two 
hundred feet. Several saw and grist- 
mills had been erected before the 
Revolution, and at least one mill for 
fulling cloth. Other establishments 
of different kinds were set up later, 
and it is a matter of note that for 
many years, during the first half of 
the last century, a starch mill—one 
of the first in New England for the 
manufacture of potato starch—was 
operated by Wilton parties on the 
Mason border. 

Various cotton and woolen manu- 
facturing enterprises have been put in 
operation in town at different times 
since the development of these indus- 
tries, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess and failure, the first being incor- 
porated in 1814 by William Bales 
and Amos Holt, Jr. Fifteen years 
later the Wilton Manufacturing com- 
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pany was incorporated and carried 
on quite a business, but its mill was 
burned in 1839. A new company, 
with the same name and charter, was 
formed in 1848, and the erection of 
another mill commenced, its comple- 
tion and the commencement of busi- 
ness being about contemporaneous 
with the completion of the railroad to 
this point. It was devoted to the 
manufacture of carpet yarn. En- 
largements were made from time to 
time, more than doubling its capac- 
ity, but it was destroyed by fire in 
March, 1872, when furnishing em- 
ployment to more than one hundred 
operatives. Later enterprises, each 
doing considerable business for a 
time, were the Davis Manufacturing 
company, the Newell Manufacturing 
company, and the Wilton company, 
the two former producing carpet 
yarns, and the latter cotton warps, 
yarns, and twines. 

In 1882 Colony Brothers, sons of 
Henry Colony of Keene, commenced 
the erection of the most extensive 
factory Wilton has ever known, com- 
pleting the same, and beginning the 
manufacture of flannels and woolen 
dress goods the following year. The 
mill is of brick with stone founda- 
tion, the main building being 125 
by 55 feet, with extensions for dye 
house, boiler and engine room, and 
picker. Colony Brothers carried on 
an extensive business for several 
years, employing some seventy-five 
hands and manufacturing nearly a 
million yards of goods per annum, 
but hard times and resulting depres- 
sion finally forced a suspension, and 
the mill remained idle for some time. 

In 1894 it passed into the hands of 
the ‘‘ Wilton Woolen Company,’’ 


formed by Charles J. Amidon and 
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son, Philip F. Amidon, of Hinsdale, 
then and since extensively engaged 
in woolen manufacturing in the lat- 
ter town, by whom it was soon 
started up with a full complement of 
help, and has been in continuous 
operation ever since. 

This is what is known as an eight- 
sett mill, and gives employment to 
about 125 operatives. The produc- 
tion includes a large variety of fine 
grade woolens, including fancy cas- 
simeres and dress goods, the style 
being changed according to the vary- 
ing demands of the market, and the 
superior quality of the goods pro- 
duced insuring the favor of the trade 
in competition with other establish- 
ments in the same line. The annual 
output of the mill exceeds $225,000 
in value. The selling agents are 
Faulkner, Page & Co., of Boston 
and New York. The annual pay- 
roll, amounting to $50,000, is an im- 
portant item contributing to the busi- 
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ness prosperity of the town of Wil- 
ton. 

Mr. Philip F. Amidon, who has 
been in control of the business both 
here and at Hinsdale, as surviving 
partner, since the death of his father, 
Hon. Charles J. Amidon, August 
21, 1900, is the manager, and Mr. 
Charles E. Weeks, superintendent. 

Philip F. Amidon is a native of 
the town of Hinsdale, born January 
27, 1852. He was educated in the 
schools of that town, and at Miles’ 
Military school at Brattleboro, Vt., 
but spent a good portion of his early 
life in his father’s mill, thoroughly 
familiarizing himself with the busi- 
ness, and becoming a partner there- 
in, upon attaining his majority in 
1873. He remained closely identi- 
fied with this successful industry in 
Hinsdale, long known as one of the 
best managed woolen manufacturing 
establishments in the state, until his 
removal to Wilton, to take charge 
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of the affairs of the new company in 
1894, and to his sound judgment and 
thorough business knowledge and sa- 
gacity, is largely due the success 
which has kept this establishment in 
full operation through the interven- 
ing years, up to the present time. 
Although devoted to his business 
he is a public-spirited citizen, inter- 
ested in everything that pertains to 
the welfare of the community. He 





is a Republican in politics, but not 
an active partisan, and has never 
sought political preferment, but was 
elected a representative to the gen- 
eral court from Wilton in 1898, by a 
majority of more than fifty votes, al- 
though the town is ordinarily strongly 
Democratic and gave Charles F. Stone, 
the Democratic nominee for governor, 
more than fifty majority at the same 
election. Mr. Amidon is actively 
identified with the Masonic organiza- 
tion, being a member of Golden Rule 


Lodge, A. F. & A. M., of Hinsdale, 
and Hugh De Payens Commandery, 
K. T., of Keene. He is also a Scot- 
tish Rite Mason of the thirty-second 
degree. He was united in marriage, 
June 25, 1891, with Annie E., adopt- 
ed daughter of Col. James F. Estey of 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

Charles E. Weeks, superintendent 
of the Wilton Woolen company’s 
mills, is a practical woolen manufac- 
turer, thoroughly informed in all the 
details of the business, in which he 
has been engaged from boyhood, and 
particularly skilled as a designer. 
He is a native of Wappenger’s Falls, 
N. Y., where he was born February 
25, 1854. He commenced work at 
an early age in Fishkill, N. Y., and 
was subsequently engaged in differ- 
ent mills in that state and elsewhere. 
For five years previous to 1891 he 
was superintendent of the Great Falls 
Woolen Company’s establishment, in 
the present city of Somersworth, and 
then engaged with the Amidons, as 
superintendent of their mills at Hins- 
dale, coming to Wilton when they 
assumed charge of the plant here, in 
1894, and taking direction of the me- 
chanical department of the business, 
altbough still remaining superintend- 
ent at Hinsdale. His residence is 
established in Wilton, though he di- 
vides his time between the two con- 
cerns. His thorough mechanical 
knowledge and familiarity with all 
the practical demands of the busi- 
ness, together with his tact in man- 
agement and resulting popularity 
with the employés, make him an 
ideal man for the position he holds. 
He is popular in the community at 
large as well as with the mill opera- 
tives, but has little time or inclina- 
tion for public and political affairs. 
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Mr. Weeks is also a member of the 
Masonic order—a member of Libanus 
Lodge at Somersworth and of St. 
Paul’s Commandery at Dover; also a 
member of Aleppo Temple, Mystic 
Shrine, of Boston. 

Aside from the Wilton Woolen 
Company’s establishment, and a fur- 
niture manufactory, located on the 
next privilege below, and operated 
for some time past by the Howard 
Furniture company of Nashua, the 
only considerable manufacturing 
business of the village at present is 
that conducted by the well-known 
firm of D. Whiting & Sons, at the 
upper dam where is an extensive 
lumber mill and box factory, a grist- 
mill, and an extensive butter factory. 

The name of Whiting has been 
prominently identified with the busi- 
ness and industrial life of the town of 
Wilton for more than half a century. 
The late David Whiting, only son of 
Oliver and Fanny Stiles Whiting, 
was born in this town, August 26, 
1810. His father was a large far- 
mer, industrious and pushing, and 
he was inured to labor and imbued 
with the spirit of enterprise from his 
earliest years, securing such educa- 
tion only as the winter terms of the 
district school afforded, but, endowed 
with strong powers of observation, 
he laid in a large store of practical 
information, which was always at 
ready command in all the emergen- 
cies of life. For a time he was in 
charge of a store belonging to his 
father, in the town of Temple, and 
subsequently was located, for about 
three years, in Fitchburg, Mass., 
where he was engaged in mercantile 
business, as well as in building 
operations, finally selling out and re- 
turning to Wilton, to the old home- 
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stead, which he soon purchased and 
engaged extensively in agricultural 
operations, making dairying a lead- 
ing specialty, his being, indeed, one 
of the leading dairy farms in the 
state. 

With the advent of the railroad to 
Wilton, Mr. Whiting inaugurated 
operations in the milk contracting 
business for the Boston market, 
parties in that city engaging in the 





Charles E. Weeks 


venture at first, through his influence 
and employing his services in the ac- 
tive management of the enterprise, 
which rapidly increased in extent un- 
til it came to be a leading business in 
that section of the state, Mr. Whit- 
ing having finally become the pro- 
prietor, and devoting his energies, in 
the main, to the demands of the busi- 
ness, turning the care of the farm 
over to his eldest son, Harvey A. 
Ultimately both sons, Harvey A. and 
George O., became partners with 
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their father in the business, which 
continued to increase, being extended 
through to Keene and the Connecti- 
cut river, with the completion of the 
railroad to the former point, and also 
covering the territory along the Man- 
chester & North Weare, Concord & 
Claremont, and Peterboro & Hills- 
boro lines. 

In connection with the milk busi- 
ness an extensive butter manufac- 
turing plant was also established at 
Wilton, cheese also being produced 
quite largely at -first, though that 
branch of the business was not long 
continued. For a time a large 
amount of milk direct from the farm- 
ers’ dairies was here manufactured 
into butter, but in recent years all 
purchased has gone direct to the 
Boston market, and the cream from 


the surplus only sent back to the but- 
ter factory, whose product amounts 
to about 1,000 pounds per day on the 
average. 

David Whiting married, October 
5, 1830, Emma, daughter of Isaac 
Spalding, then of Wilton, but subse- 
quently of Nashua, where he became 
prominent in railroad affairs. She 
was a woman of strong intelligence 
and great force of character, and a 
faithful helpmeet, contributing in 
large measure to his success in life. 
Five children were born to them, the 
two sons already mentioned, and 
three daughters,—Mrs. Frances E. 
Spencer of Lexington, Mass., Mrs. 
Maria A. Van Alstine of Louisville, 
Ky., and Mrs. Lizzie M. Bradford 
of Chicago, Ill. Mr. Whiting was 
a public-spirited citizen and engaged 
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in many enterprises calculated to 
promote the prosperity of the town. 
He erected and managed for several 
years a large hotel known as the 
Whiting House. This was burned 
in 1874, in one of the disastrous con- 
flagrations that have devastated the 
village of Wilton, and from which it 
has arisen phenix like, as it were, 
through the pluck and persistency of 
its citizens. Subsequently Mr. Whit- 
ing donated to the town the land 
which had been occupied as the hotel 
site, and upon which is now located 
the spacious and finely appointed 
town building, among the best in the 
state, erected in 1884. Mr. Whiting 
enjoyed in the highest measure the 
respect and confidence of his fellow- 
citizens, served them on various im- 


portant committees and represented 
xxxi—2 


Whiting 


them in the state legislature. 
died January 11, 1892. 
Harvey Augustus Whiting, eldest 
son of David and Emma (Spalding) 
Whiting, was born in Fitchburg, Oc- 
tober 27, 1833, and educated in the 
schools of Wilton and Nashua and 
at Hancock academy. He married, 
September 20, 1855, Mary Elizabeth 
Kimball of Lowell. Their children 
are Isaac Spalding, born December 
7, 1858 (a graduate of Harvard col- 
lege, class of 1882) ; George, Febru- 
ary 16, 1861; John Kimball, January 
22, 1863; Fanny, June 26, 1868; 
David, July 7, 1870; Charles Fred- 
erick, July 27, 1875. Isaac S. and 
George are now residents of Somer- 
ville, Mass, and John K. of Brook- 
line. The others retain their home 
in Wilton, Fanny, the daughter, be- 


He 
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ing the wife of George G. Blanchard, 
prominently connected with the office 
of D. Whiting & Sons. 

Mr. Whiting has been an incessant 
and energetic worker all his life. 
Early taking charge of the extensive 
operations of his father’s large farm, 
and subsequently engaging in the 
milk business, and its important ad- 


For many years before his father’s 
death he naturally assumed the bur- 
den of the firm's business in Wilton, 
and of late it has been entirely in his 
hands, his brother, George O., hav- 
ing, in fact, removed to Lexington, 
Mass., some thirty years ago, devot- 
ing himself to the Boston end of the 
business, and also being interested in 
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juncts, as a member of the firm of 
D. Whiting & Sons, and always, 
upon call, giving of his time and 
labor in the conduct of town business 
and the promotion of various public 
enterprises, he has been unquestion- 
ably the busiest man in Wilton for the 
last forty years. Although a young 
man he was a member of the board of 
selectmen all through the war period, 
from 1861 to 1865, inclusive, and 
was a representative in the legisla- 
ture in 1865 and 1866. Politically 
he is a Democrat, and in religion he 
is a Unitarian, and a liberal suppor- 
ter of the church in Wilton, and all 
the interests connected therewith. 


ey A. Whiting 


other milk lines in Massachusetts. 
The old homestead was sold to the 
county of Hillsborough, many years 
ago, and long known as the county 
farm, but he has always been ac- 
tively engaged in agriculture, and 
has three large farms at the present 
time, keeping about a hundred cows 
and young cattle, altogether. At the 
grist-mill of the firm about three car- 
loads of corn is ground per week, and 
an extensive trade is carried on in 
grain and the various lines of mill 
feed, supplying customers all through 
the territory embraced in the milk 
routes. The lumber business is also 
an important item, the manufacture 
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of staves and boxes being extensively 
carried on. Boxes for B. T. Bab- 
bitt’s soap manufactory are made 
here, also boxes and cases for the 
local manufacturing concerns. An 
extensive wood and coal trade is also 
conducted in connection with the 
company’s business, which, in all 
departments, employs from thirty to 
fifty hands. 

Prominent among the minor indus- 
tries of Wilton, and one of no little 
note and importance, as the most 
successful in its line in New Eng- 
land, is that of Mr. Daniel Cragin, 
located some two and a half miles 
from the village on a branch of Stony 
Brook, the northern tributary of the 
Souhegan. Mr. Cragin has here 
built up an extensive business in the 
manufacture of dry measures, with 
knife trays and other novelties of 
wooden ware incident thereto. He 
commenced over forty years ago, on 
a capital of ten dollars, making knife 
trays and toys of various kinds, and 
gradually increasing his business. 
About 1876 he began with the dry 
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measures, to which he has since 
mainly devoted his attention, and 
with which he has been remarkably 
successful, having invented various 
kinds of machinery to facilitate pro- 
duction which give him a marked ad- 
vantage over all others in the same 
line. Commencing with a small 
shop he has made successive enlarge- 
ments with the increase of his busi- 
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ness till he has now a large factory, 
which is a model of convenience in 
the matter of arrangement, and fitted 
with the most perfect labor-saving ap- 
pliances in all departments, and 
nearly all of his own invention. Both 
water and steam are used as motive 
power. Mr. Cragin has a fine resi- 
dence near his factory, and owns 
large tracts of hardwood timber land 
in different sections, thus insuring 
an abundant supply of timber for use 
in his business in any emergency. 
Mr. Cragin is a native of the town 
of Merrimack, the fourth of ten chil- 
dren of Augustus and Almira (Boyn- 
ton) Cragin, born December 31, 1836. 
When he was an infant his parents 
removed to a farm in Temple, where 
he was reared. At the age of seven- 
teen he went to Lyndeborough, where 
he engaged with one John Newell, 
for three years to learn cabinet work. 
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Wilton 


Subsequently, with a partner, he 
purchased his employer’s business, 
but soon disposed of his interest and 
came to Wilton, engaging for a time 
with the Putnam company, and sub- 
sequently commencing for himself as 
stated. He married, March 29, 1859, 
Jane L., daughter of John and Lu- 
cetta (Draper) Dolliver of Lyndebor- 


ough. In politics Mr. Cragin is a 
Democrat, and liberal in his religious 
views. He is a Free Mason, and a 
past master of Clinton Lodge. He 
has been several times a member of 
the board of selectmen, serving three 
years as chairman, and twice as a 
representative in the state legisla- 
ture. He has also been the nominee 
of his party for state senator. Mr. 
Cragin is an enterprising citizen, an 
intelligent observer of men and af- 
fairs, and with his wife has traveled 
extensively in different sections of 
the country. 

While the people of Wilton have 
never suffered from lack of profes- 
sional service in any line since the 
days of the pioneer settlers, who 
naturally experienced deprivations of 
all sorts, yet the number of lawyers 
who have lived and practised in this 
town has been smaller than in most 
towns of its size, and there are to-day 
only two members of the legal pro- 
fession living in the town. The 
elder of these is the Hon. Charles H. 
Burns, one of the most eminent mem- 
bers of the New Hampshire bar, 
whose fame as an advocate, as well 
as an orator on general occasions, is 
more than state-wide. 

Charles Henry Burns, son of 
Charles A. and Elizabeth (Hutchin- 
son) Burns, is a native of the town of 
Milford, born January 19, 1835. His 
first American ancestor was John 
Burns, of Scotch descent, who came 
from the north of Ireland in 1736 and 
settled in Milford ten years later, 
where he died in 1782. Charles A. 


Burns, a representative of the fourth 
generation of the family in the coun- 
try, was a farmer in Milford, a man 
of strong character and marked intel- 
ligence. 


Elizabeth Hutchinson, his 
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wife, was a descendant of Richard 
Hutchinson, one of the early settlers 
of Salem, Mass., and from him de- 
scended Nathan Hutchinson, one of 
the first settlers of Milford, whose de- 
scendants have always been promi- 
nent in the town, and who was the 
great-grandfather of Mrs. Burns. 
Charles Henry was reared upon the 
farm, and early inured to labor, gain- 
ing thereby the vigorous physical 
development and stamina, which 
equipped him so admirably for suc- 
cessful devotion to persistent intel- 
lectual effort in the later years. He 
attended the common schools in Mil- 
ford, and, seeking further instruction, 
entered Appleton academy, at New 
Ipswich, from which he graduated 
in 1854. Having determined to fol- 
low the legal profession he entered 


the office of the late Col. O. W. Lull 
of Milford, where he read law for a 
time and subsequently attended the 
Harvard Law school, graduating 
with the class of 1858. In May of 
that year he was admitted to the Suf- 
folk bar, and in October following 
was admitted to practice in this state, 
locating in Wilton in January, 1859, 
where he has ever since had his 
home, and where he soon established 
a large practice, winning in a few 
years so high a reputation that the 
demand for his professional service 
necessitated the removal of his office 
to Nashua. No man now living in 
the state has held a higher rank at 
the New Hampshire bar for the last 
twenty-five years than has Mr. Burns. 
While a thorough lawyer in all lines 
of professional work, he is particularly 
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noted as an advocate and on this ac- 
count, especially, his services have 
long been widely sought. Aside 
from a large general practice he has 
had much service as a railroad law- 
yer, having been the attorney of the 
old Boston & Lowell railroad, of the 
Concord, and of the Boston & Maine, 
of which latter corporation he is still 
a leading attorney. 
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of the state senate in 1873 and again 
in 1879, serving both years as chair- 
man of the judiciary committee. He 
was appointed by Gov. Natt Head 
as judge advocate general upon his 
staff, with the rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral. He was a delegate at large 
from New Hampshire in the Repub- 
lican National convention of 1876, 
and was president of the State con- 
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His ability as an orator has been 
given wide scope in other than pro- 
fessional directions. His services as 
a public speaker, upon special and 
general occasions, have been in large 
demand, both at home and abroad, 
while as a champion of the principles 
of the Republican party, of which he 
has been an earnest supporter from 
youth, he has rendered more ex- 
tended and efficient service upon the 
stump than any other member of the 
party in the state. In 1864 and 1865 
Mr. Burns was treasurer of Hills- 


borough county. He was a member 


Charlies H. Burns 
vention of 1878. He has repeatedly 
been suggested as a proper candidate 
for the United States senatorship, 
but has never been actively in the 
field in that connection. 

Mr. Burns married, January 19, 
1856, Sarah N. Mills of Milford, by 
whom he has had eight children, two 
sons and two daughters surviving. 
The eldest son, Charles A., educated 
at St. Paul’s school, Concord, is 
president of the Union Soap Stone 
company of Boston, residing in Som- 
erville ; the second son, Ben E., edu- 
cated at Phillips Exeter academy, 
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Harvard college, and Boston Univer- 
sity Law school, is in partnership 
with his father in practice at Nashua. 
The eldest daughter is the wife of 
W. A. Gregg of Nashua, while the 
youngest remains at home. 

Mr. Burns has an elegant home on 
High street in Wilton, wherein he 
has also one of the finest private 
libraries in the state. He is a loyal 
son of New Hampshire, and deeply 
interested in all that pertains to the 
welfare of the state, as well as of his 
adopted town, whose material pros- 
perity he has contributed largely to 
promote in numberless directions. 
He has ever retained a strong love 
for agriculture, and has a thoroughly 
cultivated farm just out of the vil- 
lage, where he keeps several fine 
horses, and a number of thorough- 
bred Jersey cows. 

Mr. Burns is a liberal Congrega- 
tionalist, and a thirty-second degree 
Mason, an honorary member of the 
New Hampshire Historical society, 
and of the New England Historical 
and Genealogical society. 

The only member of the legal pro- 
fession in active practice in Wilton at 
the present time (Mr. Burns's office 
being at Nasuua) is George E. Bales, 
a native of the town, and a represen- 
tative of one of the oldest families, 
being a great grandson of William 
Bales, one of the first settlers of Wil- 
ton. He is the son of Charles A. 
and Frances M. (Hardy) Bales, born 
September 14, 1862. His father is 
one of the most respected citizens and 
active business men of the town, be- 
ing the senior member of the firm of 
Bales & Putnam carrying on a large 
business in blacksmithing and car- 
riage making. 

George E. Bales was educated in 
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the public schools, Francestown acad- 
emy, and Phillips academy at Exeter, 
graduating from the latter in 1885. 
He then took a special course at 
Harvard college and commenced the 
study of law with ex-Governor 
Brackett in Boston. He graduated 
from Boston University Law school 
in the class of 1888, and commenced 
the practice of his profession in Wil- 
ton in September following. He has 
pursued the same with such faithful- 
ness and diligence that he has to-day 
an office and gewuexal practice, sur- 
passed in extent by that of few law- 
yers of his age in the county, and 
certainly by none outside the cities. 
Mr. Bales holds the confidence of his 
fellow-citizens in the highest meas- 
ure. He has served them as town 
treasurer six years, as a member of 
the school board seven years, as mod- 
erator twelve years, and in the state 
legislature two terms—for the ses- 
sions of 1895 and 1897, serving in 
each as a member of the judiciary 
committee, and taking a leading part 
in the business of the house, al- 
though a member of the minority 
party. He has also served several 
years as a trustee of the public li- 
brary. January 1, 1889, he was 
elected treasurer of the Wilton Sav- 
ings bank, an institution established 
in 1864, and whose deposits doubled 
during the first four years of his in- 
cumbency, but which was _ subse- 
quently forced into liquidation by the 
general depression which swamped so 
many similar institutions in that sec- 
tion of the state. He was the treas- 
urer until January, 1900, when he 
was appointed assignee by the court, 
and has already paid the depositors 
about seventy per cent. 

October 16, 1889, Mr. Bales was 
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united in marriage with Abbie M., a 
daughter of Francis B. French of Wil- 
ton. Both he and Mrs. Bales are con- 
stant attendants and earnest support- 
ers of the Unitarian church. Politi- 
cally he is a Democrat, and was a 
delegate to the National convention of 
the party in 1896. He is a member of 
Clinton Lodge, No. 52, F. & A, M.. of 
which he was master for three years, 
and of King Solomon Chapter, Royal 
Arch Masons, of Milford. He is grand 
patron of the Grand Chapter of the 
Order of the Eastern Star of New 
Hampshire. He is also a member of 
Laurel Lodge, No. 78, I. O. O. F. 
Of the three resident physicians in 
Wilton Dr. George W. Hatch has 
been longest in practice in town. He 
is a native of the town of Lyndebor- 
ough, a son of Charles G. and Elwa- 


beth (Blanchard) Hatch, born Sep- 
tember 3, He was educated in 
the common schools, at the Milford 
High school, and the Chandler Scien- 
tific department of Dartmouth col- 
lege, and graduated from Dartmouth 
Medical college, November 11, 1879, 
commencing the practice of his pro- 
fession in Wilton, December 27, fol- 
lowing, where he has ever since re- 
mained, in the enjoyment of a suc- 
cessful practice, and the friendly re- 
gard of his fellow-citizens. He has 
served for fifteen years as a member 
of the town board of health. 
ary 25, 


1855. 


Febru- 
1880, he was united in mar- 
riage with Marcella Smith of Milford, 
who died March 17, 1899, leaving a 
son and daughter, Fred M., and 
Lydia E. Dr. Hatch is a Republi- 
can and a Congregationalist, and a 
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George W. Hatcn, M OD 
member of Clinton Lodge, A. F. & 
A. M., and Laurel Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
of Wilton. 
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lines of mercantile 
business are as well represented in 
Wilton as in other villages of its size 
in the state, the most prominent mer- 
chant at the present time being Maj. 
David E. Proctor, in general trade, 
at what is known as the ‘‘ Depot 
store,’’ since 1870. 


The various 


Major Proctor is 
a son of the late Sylvester Proctor of 
Lyndeborough, born March 5, 1843. 
He was educated in the district 
schools and at Appleton academy, 
Mont Vernon, and at the age of nine- 
teen, August 14, 1862, enlisted as a 
private in the Thirteenth New Hamp- 
shire Infantry for service in the war 
against the Rebellion. He was suc- 
cessively promoted to corporal and 
sergeant, and, on February 10, 1864, 
was commissioned a captain and as- 
signed to duty in the Thirtieth regi- 
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ment, United States Colored Troops, 
and served gallantly to the close of 
the war, being severely wounded 
while in command of the picket line, 
at Point of Rocks, Virginia, Novem- 
ber 28, 1864. He was breveted major, 
for gallant and meritorious services, 
March 13, 1865, and honorably dis- 
charged December 10 of that year, 
having served three years and four 
months. 

Major Proctor has been an active, 
earnest, and popular member of the 
Grand Army of the Republic since 
the organization of Post O. W. Lull, 
at Milford, taking a transfer to Har- 
vey Holt Post at Lyndeborough, and 
subsequently to Abiel A. Livermore 
Post of Wilton, upon its organiza- 
tion, and which he has long served 
as adjutant, and of which he has also 
been commander, as also of the New 
Hampshire department for the last 
term, than whom no more popular 
man ever filled the position. Major 
Proctor was for two years town clerk 
and two years selectman at Lynde- 
borough, and was census enumerator 
for his district in 1870. Removing to 
Wilton in 1870 he was for two years 
clerk with D. Gregg & Co., at the 
‘* Depot store,’’ then became a part- 
ner, and has been sole proprietor 
since 1880. Although a staunch Re- 
publican, and acting with the minor- 
ity in politics, he has served several 
years as town treasurer, and was 
elected representative for 1881-’82, 
making an excellent record for intel- 
ligent service. In 1899-1900 he rep- 
resented his district efficiently in the 
state senate. He is a trustee of the 
public library, president of the board 
of trustees of the savings bank, and has 
served several years upon the school 
board, being now the senior member 


and treasurer. January 10, 1866, he 
married Sarah M., daughter of Dea. 
John C. Goodrich of Lyndeborough. 
They have four sons, a daughter— 
the wife of Fred B. Howe—and five 
charming grandchildren. Major 
Proctor is an active Free Mason, an 
Odd Fellow, and a member of the 
Massachusetts Commandery of the 
Loyal Legion. 





George G. Tolford 


George G. Tolford, representative 
from Wilton in the present New 
Hampshire legislature, and an ac- 
tive business man of the town, was 
born in Bedford, July 17, 1860, a son 
of Elbridge G. and Nancy J. (Stew- 
art) Tolford. He remained at home 
on his father's farm till twenty years 
of age, then spent a few years on a 
farm in New Boston, and removed to 
Wilton in 1886, entering the employ 
of S. H. Dunbar in the meat and pro- 
vision business, remaining till 18go, 
when, in company with H. F. Mat- 
thews he bought out the business. 
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In 1898 he purchased Mr. Matthews’ 
interest, and has since conducted the 
business alone. October 27, 1886, 
he married Miss Emma Flynn of 
New Boston. They have two chil- 
dren, a boy and girl. Mr. Tolford is 
a Democrat in politics. He is a 
member of the board of fire en- 
gineers, and served for six years, 
from 1895, as a member of the board 
of selectmen. He is a member and 
present master of Clinton Lodge, 
A. F. & A. M., a member of King 
Solomon’s Chapter, R. A. M., of 
Milford, and Israel Hunt Councll, 
R. S. M., of Nashua. He is also an 
Odd Fellow, and an attendant at the 
Unitarian church. 





Lewis H. Baldwin 


Lewis H. Baldwin, postmaster of 
Wilton, is a native of the town, a son 
of John B. and Louise (Perham) Bald- 
win, born June 25, 1873. He re- 
ceived his education in the town 
schools, and was united in marriage, 
April 29, 1896, with Miss Melvillena 


Holt of Wilton. They have one son, 
Kenneth, born December 3, 1898. 
Previous to his appointment as post- 
master, May 28, 1898, he was for 
some time employed as a clerk in the 
store of D. E. Proctor, and later in 
that of F. W. Clark, there gaining 
the acquaintance with the public 
which admirably fits him for the po- 
sition he holds. It was largely 
through his enterprise that the ad- 
mirable system of free rural mail de- 
livery, which Wilton enjoys, embrac- 
ing three routes, and covering nearly 
the entire town and extending be- 
yond its borders, was established. 
Mr. Baldwin is a Republican, a Uni- 
tarian, and a member of Clinton 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M. 

Among the best known of the older 
citizens of Wilton is Moses Clark, a 
native of the town of Acworth, son 
of Samuel and Abigail (Howe) Clark, 
born October 17, 1820. He was edu- 
cated in the district school and at the 
Unity Military and Scientific school 
then under the instruction of Alonzo 
A. Miner, subsequently a _ noted 
Universalist clergyman. He taught 
school in the winter and did farm 
work summers for several years, and 
then engaged in the manufacture of 
boots and shoes for a time. Subse- 
quently he was for fifteen years 





Residence of Moses Clark. 
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Hon. Frank G. Clarke 


traveling salesman for the Acworth 
Boot & Shoe company, establishing 
his home in Wilton. For eighteen 
years, up to January, 1889, he was 
treasurer of the Wilton Savings bank, 
of which he was also atrustee. Mr. 
Clark has always taken a strong in- 
terest in town affairs, although not a 
member of the dominant party, being 
a decided Republican, and was chair- 
man of the town history committee, 
also of the committee arranging the 
celebration of the One Hundred and 
Fiftieth anniversary of the settlement 
of the towns. He was for many years 
a deputy sheriff, and several years 
collector of taxes. He is a member 
of Clinton Lodge, A. F. & A. M., 
and has been its secretary. He mar- 
ried, first, Julia L. Gay, May 7, 1846, 
who died February 3, 1891. Febru- 
ary 11, 1892, he married his present 
wife, Mrs. Hannah L. (Martin) 
Cram. By his first wife Mr. Clark 
had one son and two daughters, the 
son being the late lamented Frank 
G. Clarke, member of congress for 


the Second New Hampshire district, 
whose sudden death last January was 
a source of universal regret through- 
out the state. 

Among the most enterprising and 
successful business men in Wilton is 
Michael P. Stanton, a native of Ire- 
land, born September 22, 1850, who 
came to Wilton in 1868. He was 
employed by A. J. Putnam for about 
five years, and was then for about 
the same time in the service of the 
Boston & Lowell railroad. He then, 
in 1878, commenced business for him- 
self, in the grocery line, and has con- 
tinued the same, with marked success, 
up to the present day. In 1884, he 
married Mary E. Dillion. Ten chil- 
dren have been born to them, eight 
of whom are now attending the public 
schools. Mr. Stanton was one of the 
representatives from Wilton in the 
legislature of 1899. He has also 
been for several years chief engineer 
of the fire department. He belongs 





Michael P. Stanton 
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to the Foresters of America, the 
Knights of Columbus, and the Sa- 
cred Heart church. He has com- 
pleted this year, upon a fine lot on 
Maple street, one of the best resi- 
dences in town. 





The people of Wilton have always 
manifested a strong regard for the 
cause of education, and her schools 
have been of a high order, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that many noted 
educators have gone out from her 
borders to broader fields of useful- 
ness. At present there are twelve 
schools within the town limits—six 
graded and six ungraded—the former 
all being accommodated in the spa- 
cious and elegant new brick school- 
house in the village, completed in 
1895, at a cost of about $30,000. 
These include the high school, 
under the instruction of Ernest W. 
Robinson, principal, and Miss Emo- 
gene Farnum, as assistant, and 
eight lower grades, with four teach- 
ers, the aggregate attendance upon 


chael P. Stanton 


all, the present year, being 253. The 
six ungraded schools, in the outlying 
districts, have an aggregate attend- 
ance of 118. Three years ago vocal 
music was introduced, and has been 
successfully maintained as a branch 
of school instruction, with Miss An- 
nie P. Stevenson of Greenville, as 
teacher. The town appropriation for 
school purposes this year is $5,500. 
There is a tund of $10,000, left by the 
late Hon. Isaac Spalding of Nashua, 
the income of which is devoted to 
school purposes. The advantages of 
the school system are supplemented 
by those of a large and well selected 
public library, of several thousand 
volumes, rooms for which are pro- 
vided in the spacious town building. 

One of the most successful of Wil- 
ton’s native sons is George O. Whit- 
ing, youngest son of David Whit- 
ing, born March 20, 1841. He was 
educated in Wilton, New Ipswich, 
and Groton, Mass. He resided in 
Wilton, where he was actively asso- 
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George O. Whiting 


ciated with his father and brother, 
Harvey A., in business, till the au- 
tumn of 1874, when he removed to 
Lexington, Mass., where he has 
since resided, the change being made 
that he might the more readily look 
after the Boston interests of the firm. 
He has since largely extended his 
operations, and is now president of 
the C. Brigham Milk company, the 
Elm Farm Milk company, and the 
Milk Contractors’ Association of Bos- 
ton. He is also a director of the 
Wilton railroad, of the Indian Head 
National bank of Nashua, and the 
Lexington Savings bank. While in 
Wilton he represented his town in 
the legislature in 1867-’68. Heisa 
Democrat in politics, a Unitarian, 
and a member of Clinton Lodge, 


A. F. & A. M. In 1865 he married 
Laura M., daughter of Hon. Jesse 
Bowers of Nashua. They have three 
children,—Emma §S., Jessie B., and 
Grace. 


Wilton is the fifth town in the 
county of Hillsborough, in point of 
wealth as well as population. Its 
valuation for the present year is 
$986,114.05,—an increase of about 
$31,000 over last year. The taxes 
assessed for 1901 amount to $17,- 
750.05, the rate being $1.80 per 
$1,000. The railway advantages of 
the place are especially good, with 
two through trains per day each 
way, and two extra trains between 
Wilton and Nashua, connecting at 
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the latter point with trains on the 
main line. The village streets are 
well kept, finely shaded, and lighted 
with electricity, while the drives 
through the surrounding country are 


unsurpassed in beauty. Among the 
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romantic resorts in the vicinity is 
Gaerwen Falls, a charming cascade 
in one of the tributaries of the Sou- 
hegan, about two miles from the vil- 
lage, near which is the summer home 
of the famous artist, Turner. 





Spalding Homestead 


Wilton. —Birth 


NOTE. 


The photographs from which the illustrations for this article have been made were 


furnished largely through the courtesy of Wm. H. Emerson and Perley J. Abbott, with a few 


from Ernest Martin, Fred B. Howe, and others. 
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A TOWN 


ON THE 


SUNCOOK. 


By Mary H. Wheeler. 


The river curves and ripples 


And holds in 


its embrace 


The close-built heart of the village, 
Where winding streets inlace ; 


Its waters spreading wider 

Close to the highway sweep 
Before in solemn grandeur 

They o’er the broad dam leap ; 
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And the roar of its fall is mingled 

With the rattle of looms, and the sound 
Like a great heart’s even throbbing 

As the wheels and belts go round 


In the many-windowed building 
For a cotton mill designed, 

With the counting- house beside it 
And the weaving-shed behind. 


It turns the wheel of the sawmill, 
And grinds the corn as it goes ; 

And with sullen force through the dark canal 
To the shops below it flows. 


And the waters reunited 
Go laughing, sparkling down 
O’er a bed beset with boulders 
As they flow beyond the town. 


The Gilmanton hills to northward, 
Kearsarge afar to the west, 

And the rambling ridge of Catamount, 
The nearest height and the best, 


O’erlook the groups ot buildings 
By tree-flanked streets and lanes, 

Green fields and shining waters, 
And twinkle of sun-bright vanes. 


A banner of wreathing vapor 
Now over the valley trails 

With the train of steam cars winding 
Along on the iron rails. 


The sun comes over the mountain 
Aad smiles on the hills at morn, 
And it leaves a golden greeting 
In the west when the day is gone. 


And at night when the world is sleeping 
The stars in their course look down 
As if in their special keeping 
Were river and peaceful town. 


HLA XTE IRAE 














RUTH DARRICOTT. 


By Mary M. Currier. 


CHAPTER I. 
NEIGHBORHOOD COMMERCE. 


GAGIALEB TODD closed one 
(Bale eye and half closed the 
3 ©6other, tipped his head 
back, and gave a hasty 
but knowing squint at 
the sun. Having satisfied himself in 
regard to the time, which was not far 
from 11 a. m., he stood his scythe 
upon the end of the swath, and tak- 
ing the blade affectionately under his 
arm began to caress it gently and 
somewhat clumsily with a whetstone. 

This operation being at length duly 
completed, he reversed the scythe, 
put the stone in his hip-pocket, spat 
toward the ground, but inadvertently 
hit the toe of his great boot instead, 
and was about to turn in for another 
swath when he observed a neighbor 
coming up the road. This man also 
had a scythe, and a very long whet- 
stone stuck into a very short pocket, 
-but which, contrary to all expecta- 
tions, refused to fallout. He came 
along slowly, apparently wrapped in 
thought, and was almost past when 
he seemed to notice Caleb suddenly, 
and he sauntered up to the fence and 
leaned over. 

‘* How d’ do?’’ said Caleb, who, as 
soon as he perceived his neighbor, 
had again stood his scythe on end 
and was continuing his affectionate 
demonstrations so as to be conven- 
iently near the fence at the right 
time. 

‘* How ave ye?’’ returned Asa Cud- 
worth. ‘‘ Pritty good hay weather.”’ 
good 






‘* Yes, good hay weather; 


nuff. Gut yourn most cut ?’’ 
xxxi- 3 


‘* Wall, gettin’ along middlin’ fair. 
You know I hed the medder, an’ the 
piece over the brook, an’ a little jag 
back o’ the gardin to cut when you 
was up last. Wall, I’ve gut it all 
under the shingles now but the trim- 
min’s 0’ the medder an’ the brook 
piece. Guess I'll finish this week 
easy nuff, if the weather holds fair. 
Hay ’s lookin’ well.’’ 

‘Yes, good crop. I’ll have a 
third more on this piece here than 
I hed last year.’’ 

Caleb reversed his scythe, put the 
stone in his pocket, spat on the toe of 
his boot, and braced the fence up on 
the opposite side. 

‘* Hed any new potatoes ?’’ asked 
Asa Cudworth. 

‘“‘No. Mine ain’t out o’ the blos- 
som yit. I never knew pertaters to 
be so confounded late.’’ 

‘““That’s kinder cur’us. I dug 
inter a hill o’ mine day ’fore yister- 
day, an’ found one big’s a hen’s egg. 
I hain’t dug none yit, for our old po- 
tatoes is first rate an I calc’lated the 
new ones would keep better ’n the 
old. When d’ you plant yourn? 
Did n’t you plant yourn the Satur- 
day ‘fore I planted mine a Wednes- 
day ?”’ 

‘* B’ lieve so.”’ 

‘* Wall, that’s kinder cur’us. I 
should say yourn was in full as early 
a place as mine. Must be you made 
your ground too rich. I ’member 
when I was a boy the old man let me 
plant a potato patch o’ my own one 
year, an’ I thought I’d raise the 
whoppinest potatoes a feller ever see ; 
so I put on an’ put on the manure 
till my back was most broke, an’ 
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when them tormented potatoes hed 
ought to been ready to dig that 
patch was a sight—’twas a sight, 
b’ jinks! Them tops was three foot 
high, ev’ry one of ’em, an’ not a po- 
tato bigger ’n a pea on the whole 
patch—not one, b’jinks!’’ He burst 
into a loud laugh at the recollection, 
and leaned so heavily on the fence 
that it cracked. 

Caleb was ten years older than his 
neighbor, and both had farmed all 
their lives. But Caleb, nevertheless, 
seemed to accept with the utmost 
meekness the other’s explanation. 

‘*Bugs ain’t troublin’ so bad as 
common,’’ remarked Asa. 

‘* No, I don’t think they are,’’ re- 
turned Caleb, with a dry cough. 

‘*D’ you go down to the village 
last night ?’’ asked Asa briskly, after 
an extended pause. 

‘*No. I felt too near played out. 
I done an awful hard day’s work yis- 
terday. Why ?’’ 

‘*Oh, nothin’ particular. I didn’t 
know but I might o’ hed some mail. 
I don’t know ’s you ever done sech a 
trick, but you know I’m allers a git- 
tin’ mail for somebody an’ then for- 
gittin’ all about it.’’ He indulged 
in another loud laugh and Caleb in 
another dry cough—a very dry one. 

‘*T ’member one time when I was 
a boy—I was jest as forgitful then as 
I be now—I went to the village to git 
the mail—went a purpose, you know, 
an’ I hed n’t more ’n gut it inter my 
pocket when I see a couple o’ fellers 
that wanted me to go eel-spearin’ 
with ’em, an’ off I went. Wall, sir, 
I fell inter the pond an’ like to never 
gut out. When the boys gut me 
home I was that used up, an’ the ol’ 
folks was so scairt that they forgut to 
ask me about the mail—’t wa’n’t no 
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wonder I’d forgut—an’ there it laid. 
Wall, there was a letter there from 
the ol’ man’s brother’s second wife— 
Aunt Mirandy, you know—sayin’ 
that she an’ the children was comin’ 
to make us a visit an’ that mebbe her 
sister would come along. They come 
the next day—the whole of ’em—an’ 
of course we wan’t expectin’ ’em, an’ 
nothin’ was ready. You never see 
anybody more put out than my 
mother was, but for once in her life 
she never laid a word o’ blame onter 
me.’’ 

He shifted his weight on to the 
other leg, scratched his head, and 
laughed loudly again. Caleb began 
a feeble laugh which ended in an- 
other dry cough. Surely Caleb’s 
throat was very dry, anybody could 
see it was. 

‘*T wonder who that was that Cy 
Underhill carried down by this morn- 
in’,’’ observed Asa carelessly. 

You would not have thought, to 
look at Caleb Todd with his great, 
slow-moving, clumsy frame, and his 
good-natured, stupid face, that he 
prided himself on his shrewdness 


more than on anything else. But 
such was the fact. 
‘Cy Underhill!’ he repeated. 


‘* What time d’ he go down ?’’ 

‘*’ Bout eight, I should say; might 
a been a little earlier, anyhow, ’t was 
jest fore I ground.’’ 

‘‘Guess I was grindin’ myself, 
‘bout that time. I don’t remember 
seein’ anything of ’im. Who d’ he 
hey, man, or a woman?’’ 

‘‘A man. Sort of an oldish man, 
I should say. He set in the wagon 
kinder round-shouldered, and small. 
But, then, mebbe ’twa’n’t an old 
man, for I wa’ n’t very near the road, 
and I could n’t see very well.’’ 
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‘* Has he gone back yit ?’’ 

**Guess not. I hain’t seen ’im, 
an’ I’ve been cuttin’ grass close by 
the road all the mornin’, since he 
went down.’’ 

‘* It’s prob’bly some feller or other 
that he’s showin’ the town to. He 
has lots o’ company.’’ 

Caleb hemmed twice, and cast re- 
flective glances towards the field of 
half-cut grass. 

‘*Gut your day’s job o’ mowin’ 
done, I s’pose,’’ he said at last, with 
a sigh at the end, for a period. 

‘* Yes, I allers calc’late to git my 
mowin’ done as early ’sI can. It’s 
twice as hard work to mow after it 
gits to be so blazin’ hot.”’ 

** So ’tis,’’ assented Caleb. ‘‘ This 
is a terrible hot day. I'll bet it’s 
ninety-five in the shade this minute.” 

**Sha’ n't take you up on that,’’ 
laughed Asa. ‘‘I ain’t anxious nuff 
to lose to bet on that.’’ 

‘*TIt’s too hot to mow, anyway,”’ 
declared Caleb vigorously, tipping 
his straw hat back, and stealing a 
glimpse at the sun. 

**T’ll tell you what!’’ exclaimed 
Asa, suddenly patting his neighbor 
playfully on the shoulder; ‘‘I know 
what will revive you in a twinklin’. 
Come up to my cellar and hev a pull 
at my two-year-old.’’ 

Caleb brightened, but demurred 
and hesitated. However, at the end 
of four or five minutes he hung his 
scythe upon the fence with apparent 
reluctance, and they went up the 
road together. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Caleb, his pace 
unconsciously accelarating as he 
thought of what awaited him in the 
Cudworth cellar, “ yes, tuat two-year- 
old o’ yourn is mighty good stuff— 
good nuff.’’ 
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‘**T allers calc’late to hev plenty of 
it to do my hayin’ on. I couldn’t 
stan’ it to mow a swath, or pitch a 
forkful without it.’’ 

“IT guess you’re the only man 
that’s gut any, ’round here.’’ 

**IT guess I be. I don’t know of 
anybody else.’’ 

The cellar being reached they 
descended by way of the bulkhead, 
Asa going first, and Caleb hastening 
after him. Two glasses apiece were 
drained in silence. 

‘*I guess that was Cy’s brother,’’ 
said Asa, pausing in the act of pull- 
ing the tap. “ You know Cy’s brother, 
do n’t you?’’ 

‘“*VYes, but I don’t b’lieve ’t was 
him.”’ 

“You don’t? 
’t was ?’’ 

‘* Why, I recollect just now that I 
did see Cy after all, an’ that I thought 
to myself, ‘that ain't Cy Underhill— 
why, yes ’tis, too;’ an’ then I begun 
to wonder who he’d gut with ’im. I 
guess, by the time he’s been gone, it 
must a been some feller that he’s 
taken down to Craig’s.”’ He took 
the proffered glass, emptied it, passed 
it back, wiped his mouth on his shirt- 
sleeve, and cleared his throat. “'That’s 
good,” he almost whispered. “That’s 
good stuff.’’ 

‘* And you don’t know the feller’s 
name, nor where he come from ?’’ 

‘* No, I hain’t the least idee.’’ 

‘““It feels twenty degrees hotter 
’n it did when I come down,” said 
Caleb, when finally the tap had 
squeaked for the last time, and they 
had come up into the open air. ‘‘I 
should n’t wonder if ‘twas dinner- 
time by the time I gut home. But 
whether it is or not, you don’t ketch 
me to mow another clip to-day.’’ 


Who do you think 
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If Asa Cudworth had answered he 
would have said, as would anyone 
on glancing at Caleb’s tottering legs; 
‘*IT guess you won’t be able to.’’ 
But he did not say anything, and the 
two parted, each well pleased with 
himself, Asa having obtained all the 
information that Caleb had to impart, 
and Caleb having obtained his cider. 


CHAPTER II. 
AUSTIN CRAIG. 


Cy Underhill’s dappled mare stood 
in front of the village store dividing 
her exertions between gnawing the 
wooden hitching-post and whisking 
her stub tail at flies beyond her 
reach. 

The doctor drove up with his sup- 
erannuated colt, had a lengthy dispute 
with the veterinary surgeon, lit his 
pipe, and drove away. The Widow 
Ruggles reined in, sold her tub of 
butter, bought half a pound of tea, 
beating the storekeeper down two 
cents, and drove away. The butch- 
er’s boy called for mail. A fine car- 
riage containing two young lady 
boarders from the city came and 
went. _Mr. Hubbard on his way 
home with a load of hay, stopped his 
oxen, or rather stopped belaboring 
them with his goad in consequence 
of which they stopped of their own 
accord. He called for ‘‘the mail for 
the folks down our way,’’ bought a 
plug of tobacco, and returned to his 
cattle with a paper fur himself, an- 
other for his nearest neighbor’s wife, 
and a letter for old Mr. Borland, who 
lived out on the back road. The 
dappled mare gave her neck a twist 
and tried to see if anybody was near 
the wagon, but she did not see any- 


body there. 


The white-haired, rheu- 
matic, old minister came limping 


along. He patted the docile crea- 
ture kindly, and entered the store. 
After a short time he came out again 
and went away. By and by the store- 
keeper’s little girl spied the horse and 
pulled a few handfuls of grass for her. 
But Cy did not appear. 

Let us mount the rickety stairs 
leading to a room up over the store 
and see if we can discover any traces 
of him, for it was up these stairs that 
the dappled mare last saw him going, 
followed by another man. 

The stairs were built on the out- 
side of the store, and formed a sort of 
connecting link between the store on 
the right hand, and a milliner’s shop 
on the left. At the head of the stairs 
we perceive a notice scratched with a 
nail on the unpainted door : 

Austin Craig 
Jus Pacis et Quorum. 


Town clerk, Insurance Agent, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 


On entering the low-posted, tobac- 
co-scented office we shall find, as we 
have surmised, Cy Underhill, the 
lawyer, and the aforesaid man. 

Austin Craig was a very tall, pow- 
erfully-framed man, with a _ short, 
thick, black beard, straight, black 
hair, and shaggy, beetle brows from 
under which peered furtively, gazed 
stolidly, or glared furiously, as oc- 
casion might require, a pair of small 
brown eyes. He sat by his desk, 
partly turned away from it to face his 
visitors, while near the door sat the 
stranger, whom Cy, being apparently 
on good terms with both, seemed to 
have brought thither for the purpose 
of transacting some sort of business. 
Mr. Furrow, a slim, hollow-cheeked, 
nervous individual, with a crape hat- 
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band from which he hardly took his 
eyes for a moment, except, of course, 
when the hat was on his head, was 
just at this time putting his hat on 
for the eighth time, and hitching a 
trifle nearer the door, as though 
about to depart. 

‘* But see here,’’ said Cy, a little 
impatiently, taking a much-thumbed 
plan from Mr. Craig’s desk and 
smoothing it out on his knee, ‘‘ here 
‘tis, plain ‘nough—lot 14, 3d range, 
100 acres, more or less—spruce tim- 
ber, a million on’t, I’ll bet, and a 
snug little clump o’ birch up in this 
corner.”’ 

He traced along with his bony fin- 
ger as he spoke, and at the end 
looked up into Mr. Furrow’s face in 
great astonishment that that gentle- 
man should fail to see the dark tops 
of the spruces nodding to him from 
the paper. 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ stammered Mr. Fur- 
row, taking off his hat again and con- 
templating the crape band; “ yes, 
but it’s more of a lot than I wanted; 
and it seems to me—of course I don't 
pretend to say it’s so—but it seems 
to me as if ’t would cost a consider- 
able sum to get the lumber off.’’ 

‘“*Why, cert'’nly,’’ assented Cy, 
with a prodigious nod, ‘‘it’!l cost ye 
somethin’. A man can’t expect that 
lumb'rin’ ain’t going to cost nothin’. 
But you'll find this lot can be gut at 
a big sight handier ’n half of ’em on 
this plan. Why, there’s one o’ the 
biggest comp’nies in the country 
logged last winter off o’ this ’ere lot 
next.to it. I never heerd no com- 
plaint but what ’t was easy ’nough 
to get at, an’ they made, I hain’t no 
doubt, ten thousand dollars in jest 
that one season.’’ 

Here the lawyer glared at Cy, as 
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much as to say ‘‘ Let my trade alone, 
will you !’’ and laying down his pen- 
cil, with which he had been making 
figures on the back of an envelope, 
he inquired blandly, ‘‘ How much 
capital did you wish to invest, Mr. 
Furrow ?’’ 

‘*T have only five hundred dol- 
lars, sir, a trifling sum, I confess—it 
doubtless seems a very small sum to 
you—but it’s all I’ve got, and that 
Nancy left me; t’ was hers, sir,’’ and 
he pulled out a worn silk handker- 
chief and rubbed the side of his nose 
where a tear had trickled down. 

‘* Yes, it is a small amount, but yet 
fortunes have been made on even less 
capital,’’ said Mr. Craig encourag- 
ingly. ‘‘ But,’’ he added, after a 
considerable pause, ‘‘ if you want my 
best advice, I'll tell you what I’d 
do, sir.’’ 

‘““Thank you, sir. Yes, that’s 
what I want. I know so little, you 
see, about business ways. I’ve al- 
ways been a hard-working man, sir, 
though I never could seem to save a 
great deal. Once when I had quite 
a bit saved—I won't mention the 
sum, for it would appear so small to 
you—once when I had a bit saved 
up, the most I ever had in my life, 
my little boy was taken sick with the 
scarlet fever, and before I knew, be- 
fore I'd thought about it at-all, you 
see, it was all gone. And Willie 
died, too,’’ he added in a lower tone, 
almost as though to himself, and he 
rubbed the side of his nose again. 

‘* Well,’’ said the lawyer, ‘‘if you 
want my candid advice, I’ll tell you 
what it is. It’s different, I am 
aware, from what some would say, 
and I don’t ask you to take it, you 
know, but Ill tell you what I should 
do, myself, if I was in your place.’’ 
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‘‘Thank you, sir,’’ repeated Mr. 
Furrow; ‘‘ that’s honest talk; that’s 
fair.’’ 

‘*T should, myself, put in my $500, 
borrow $300 more, and buy this lot, 
and this strip of lot No. 13, adjoin- 
ing, which contains all the best of 
the lot, and which, I am quite sure, 
I can manage to purchase for you at 
bottom prices. Of course,’’ he ap- 
pended confidentially, ‘‘ you see that 
aman in my position can often buy 
more advantageously than an out- 
sider and a stranger in the place.’’ 

‘*'To be sure, to be sure,’’ said Mr. 
Furrow. 

“And with $800 well invested,’’ 
and Mr. Craig smiled condescend- 
ingly, “I should think it very strange 
if you did not before long find your- 
self in the possession of ’”’—he stopped 
a moment, as though to consider at 
what figures he would place his esti- 
mate, but presently concluded, with 
a knowing look, ‘‘ considerable prop- 
erty.’’ 

“T don’t know,” faltered Mr. Fur- 
row, ‘‘J really don’t know. I don’t 
like to borrow. It isn’t a good rule, 
I have always thought, and Nancy 
thought so, too. She would n’t favor 
my doing it, I’m afraid, and it’s her 
money, and I don’t know as it would 
be doing as I ought to by her.’’ 

‘*And yet your beloved wife, 
though, no doubt, an excellent lady, 
probably did not understand the in- 
side workings of business houses. It 
is not to be expected that ladies 
should.”’ : 

‘‘No; Nancy was a good wife, 
but, as you say, she probably did not 
understand business very well. I 
know she didn’t. She never had 
any business to do, and I never had 
much business to do, myself.’’ 
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**Do you know where you can ob- 
tain the money ?”’ 

‘“Why, I don’t know. I haven’t 
thought about that yet. I think 
maybe I can raise it at home. I’m 
thought quite well of there. They 
all know me for a plain, hard-work- 
ing, honest man, and I’ve got some 
friends that perhaps would let me 
have it. I’d want to give good se- 
curity—I suppose I'd have to mort- 
gage the house—but I guess I could 
get the money. You'll think I’m 
foolish, I know, sir, but, really, I'd 
rather buy just lot No. 14, and let 
the other go, than to borrow so 
much ; that would take all I’ve got, 
and that’s more than I thought of 
putting in when I left home. I 
did n’t know how much land cost, 
you see,’’ and he smiled pityingly at 
the thought of his former ignorance. 

‘* Well, as I said, I sha’n’t take 
any offense if you don’t follow my 
advice. You can do as you like. I 
hardly expected that you would be 
able to see the advantages of what I 
suggested.”’ 

Mr. Furrow put on his hat again. 

‘* Wall, I vum!”’ burst out Cy, ‘I 
hain’t gut nothin’ to do with this 
trade, I know, and I don’t care 
nothin’ ’bout it, but I'll be switched 
if I can see a man throw away a 
chance like this an’ keep still!’ 

The lawyer glared at him more 
fiercely than before. 

‘*T would let you have the money 
myself, but I’m a little short just 
now,’’ remarked Mr. Craig, after a 
little meditation, ‘‘then ’t wouJd be 
all between ourselves.’’ . 

‘Thank you, thank you,’’ said 
Mr. Furrow. 

He pulled out an old-fashioned, 
silver watch, although Mr. Craig’s 
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clock was ticking loudly directly be- 
fore him, and exclaimed with a start, 
‘* How late it is! I must go.”’ 

“* Very well,’’ replied Mr. Craig 
coldly, ‘‘Am I to consider the lot 
sold ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know. I’Ilsee. Don’t 
hurry me. You see I’m not used to 
trading in this way. I'll think about 
it. I'll come in to-night and let you 
know. I think maybe I'll take it, 
but I want to think about it a little 
longer. I'll call to-night early. 
Good-day, and thank you, sir.” 

He opened the door and began 
to descend the stairs. Cy followed. 
When nearly down to the foot of the 
stairs Cy exclaimed, ‘‘ Wall, I vum! 
If I hain’t been so taken up with 
your business that I’ve forgut my 
own! I'll be back in a minute.” 
And he reascended the stairs and 
went into the office. A broad grin 
covered his face as he presented it to 
that of the lawyer. 

‘* Shall I lend him the money and 
take his old house ?” 

Lawyer Craig was in a bad humor. 
The interview had taken a long time, 
the office was close and hot, and he 
was hungry, consequently he snarled 
out, “ Of course,” and made as though 
he would kick the lank form of his 
questioner. But Cy, with an agility 
worthy of a younger man, reached 
the door, got through it, and clat- 
tered down the stairs untouched. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE JORDANS’ SUNDAY EVENING. 


It was a fine Sabbath evening. Mr. 
Jordan sat on the porch of his little, 
unpainted domicile smoking a cigar, 
which he never did except on Sun- 
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day, and on that day he would have 
much preferred to smoke his short, 
black, clay pipe, but it, in some way 
or other, always happened that he 
got out of tobacco every Sunday, and 
was compelled to borrow a cigar of 
his son. 

Mrs. Jordan, too, sat on the porch, 
which she never did except on Sun- 
day, and, as her custom was, she 
held the cat; for she was one of 
those good, wise persons who can 
never let their hands lie idle, and as 
unnecessary work.on Sunday was 
not to be thought of, she found rest 
without idleness in stroking the cat, 
frequently murmuring meanwhile, 
‘*Poor kitty, poor kitty !’’ 

The Jordans were not rich. Mr. 
Jordan’s possessions consisted of five 
cows, two sons, and a mortgaged 
farm; and Mrs. Jordan’s consisted of 
a few household articles that had be- 
longed to her mother, and the cat. 

As Everett Jordan could not con- 
veniently divide his five cows so as 
to apportion the milking of two cows 
and a half to each son, he was for 
some time in a state of great per- 
plexity, during which time Miles, 
the younger of the sons, milked them 
all, and Everett Jordan, Jr., aided 
his father in his efforts to find a way 
out of the dilemma. But as the 
elder Everett was for buying an- 
other cow, and the younger Everett 
was for selling one, in all likelihood 
the problem would have remained 
unsolved to this day, and Miles would 
have continued to milk the five, had 
he not taken a hand himself in the 
matter, and offered the suggestion, 
one hot evening, that henceforth he 
milk in the morning, and his brother 
at night. This proposition was at 
first received with great scorn. But 
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it was finally amended so as to read 
that Miles should milk at night, and 
his brother Everett should milk in 
the morning when he felt like it, and 
in this form it passed by a small ma- 
jority. 

On the particular Sunday evening 
to which I alluded at the beginning 
of this chapter, as Miles came in 
from the barn with a pail of foaming 
milk in his hand, and great drops of 
sweat on his face, Everett came down 
stairs from his room clad in his best 
garments. 

‘*Team ready, Miles?’’ he asked 
as he drew on his gloves. 

‘*Why, no, not yet; the milkin’ 
ain’t done yet,’’ replied Miles. 

‘The milkin’’s nothin’ to me, I 
want that team got ready quick.’’ 

‘But if I could milk the other 
cow—there ain’t but one more— 
’t would”— 

‘** Don’t stand there chinning ; it’s 
time I was off, now,’’ interrupted 
Everett. 

Miles went out to harness the 
horse. 

‘* Everett,’’ said Mrs. Jordan tim- 
idly, as she stroked the cat, ‘‘I do 
wish Everett, Jr., would n’t be so—so 
—so out of patience with Miles. The 
boy does work hard, and—’’ 

‘*My son, Everett Jordan, Jr.,’’ 
said Mr. Jordan proudly—he was 
never known to say our son—‘‘ my 
son, Everett Jordan, Jr., was born to 
rule.’’ He took the cigar from his 
mouth and regatded it a moment. 
‘*He takes after his father.’’ He 
put the cigar back in his mouth. 
‘*Miles, he’s different; he was not 
born to rule.’’ He took the cigar 
from his mouth and considered it 
again. ‘“ He takes after his mother.” 

Mrs. Jordan sighed faintly. “ Poor 
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kitty !’’ she said, as she continued 
stroking the cat. 

In a few minutes a bay colt anda 
newly-painted, second-hand buggy, 
which did not belong to the Jordan 
family but were the exclusive prop- 
erty of Everett, Jr., stood at the door, 
and an instant later were tearing 
down the road at a terrible pace. 
Miles went back to the barn to finish 
his milking. 

‘* Everett,’’ said Mrs. Jordan, ‘‘I 
do wish Everett, Jr., would n't drive 
that colt so—so fast. I don’t believe 
it ’s good for her.’’ 

‘*‘My son, Everett Jordan, Jr., 
doubtless understands how to take 
care of a colt,’’ returned Mr. Jordan. 

Mrs. Jordan sighed again, a little 
more faintly than before, and devoted 
herself with renewed enthusiasm to 
the unconscious cat. 

Presently Miles came in again and 
his mother hastened out to strain the 
milk. 

‘*T brushed your coat and hat, and 
got your things all ready for you, 
Miles,’’ she said softly, as she took 
the pail from his hand. 

‘* You ’re awful good to me,’’ he 
answered in a low voice. “I'll never 
forget it.’’ 

‘‘And don't mind Everett,’’ she 
added, ‘‘he don’t mean anything. 
He don't think, that’s all.’’ 

“‘Oh, that’s all right. 
worry about me.’’ 

And he hurried off to change his 
clothes. 

‘* Now, don’t stay late,’’ said she, 
as he reappeared. ‘‘ You know 
you ’re tired, if it is Sunday night, 
and you’ve got to get up early to- 
morrow. Come home by nine and 
get a good sleep.’’ 

‘*T’ll be back in good season."’ 


Do n't 
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It was a beautiful evening, clear 
and moonlight, and peace and purity 
seemed to be in the very air. The 
bell of a not far-distant church rung 
out sweetly the call to the evening 
service. Miles was not directing his 
steps churchward. He was going in 
an almost opposite direction, but he 
heard the bell and even slackened 
his pace a little to hear it better. 

What a fine, sweet-toned old bell 
it was! There was not another like 
it in all the little villages for miles 
around. Then, gradually and sub- 
tlely, thoughts suggested by the bell 
mingled with his previous medita- 
tions ; thoughts not exactly religious, 
perhaps, for Miles was not a very 
religious young man, but thoughts, 
or hopes, or emotions, or something, 
that ennobled and purified him. 

Uppermost in his mind was the 
picture of the lovely, honest-hearted, 
little Ruth that he was pressing for- 
ward to see, the playmate of his child- 
hood, the friend of his boyhood, the 
hope of his young manhood. It was 
the thought of her that rested him 
when he was tired, and that com- 
forted him when he was lonely, and 
it was Ruth’s gentle influence that 
kept his honest heart more honest, 
and his brave, cheery spirit more 
brave and cheery than it would other- 
wise have been. 

He had been thinking of her all 
the time, when he was milking, when 
he was changing his clothes, when he 
started, and every step of the way, 
and when he heard the old bell he 
did not stop thinking about her, too. 

**She’s like that bell, Ruth is,’’ 
he said to himself; ‘‘there’s none 
like it, and there’s none like her. 
She calls me, too, and the bell calls. 
When the bell calls one way, and 


she calls me another, as they do to- 
night, I go to her. But when she 
and the bell both call me the same 
way, as I hope they will by and by,”’ 
and he stopped and looked back 
towards the church, which, however, 
was beyond a turn of the road, and 
out of sight, ‘‘then we’ll go to 
church together—after we are mar- 
ried.’ And then, if you’ll believe 
it, and of course you will when I tell 
you it was so, the fellow blushed 
there all alone, and he hurried on the 
faster to Ruth. 

He was almost at the house now, 
still thinking of her, and he fell to 
wondering where she would be, and 
what she would be doing when he 
should find her. Perhaps she would 
be sitting by the west window in the 
parlor, perhaps she would be playing 
a hymn on the little, half-worn-out 
melodeon in the sitting-room, and 
singing softly to herself; perhaps she 
would be sitting on the piazza, or 
walking about in the front yard, or 
lying in the hammock under the two 
maple trees. If she was sitting by 
the window she would be looking for 
him. If she was playing, the hymn 
would be one of those that she knew 
he liked to hear. If she was walk- 
ing about in the yard, she would 
meet him at the gate. If she was in 
the hammock—but no, she would not 
be in the hammock, he was quite 
sure of that. He finally decided that 
she would be in the yard, and by the 
time he had reached the gate he had 
become so sure of this that he even 
called out softly, ‘‘ Ruth!’’ But she 
did not answer. He stopped there a 
moment and listened for her playing 
and singing, but there was no music 
to be heard. And not till he stepped 
upon the piazza did he catch a 
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glimpse of her slender form, half- 
hidden in the deepening twilight by 
the flowering vines. 

And now a most peculiar and unac- 
countable change came over Miles 
Jordan. His legs, that had be- 
friended him so well on the way to 
Mr. Darricott’s now seemed to real- 
ize that their duties were over for the 
present, and to desire to withdraw 
themselves, and be out of the way. 
His hat, that had faithfully sheltered 
his head from the dews of not this 
evening only, but of many a previous 
Sunday evening, seemed, too, to 
have an uncomfortable sense of not 
being wanted any more. And even 
his big, brown hands were restless 
and uneasy. Sometimes they ap- 
peared to want, like his legs, to get 
out of the way, and some other times 
they had the appearance of wanting 
to do something, which, at the same 
time, they knew perfectly well that 
they ought not to do. She was so 
pretty, and so sweet, and so little! 

She had in her lap a small volume 
of poems that he had given her a few 
weeks before for a birthday present. 

‘*T’'ve been reading this book, you 
see,’’ she said, holding it out towards 
him. ‘‘It’s a very nice book. I 
do n’t read in it except on Sundays, 
for I don’t have time to read much 
other days, you know, and then I 
think poetry seems nicer on Sundays. 
Don’t you think so?’’ 

‘* Oh, I don’t know. 
poetry much, anyway. There’s one 
piece I always liked real well, 
though. It’s in the reader that we 
used to read in at school. You know 
it. It’s the one that tells about the 
little girl that spelled the word and 
hated to go above the fellow because 
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she—loved him.’’ Miles hesitated 
before these last two words, and 
finally blurted them out in a hurry. 

‘*Oh, yes, I remember it,’’ said 
Ruth, with a pretty little laugh that 
was very pleasant indeed to hear. 

“You must take this book and read 
some of the pieces in it, after I read 
it through,’’ she continued. ‘It 
will be so nice to talk about it to- 
gether when we ’ve both read it.’’ 

‘‘I’d rather have you read it to 
me,” said Miles. 

‘* Well, perhaps I will read you 
some of it. But you'll have to come 
earlier than this, or I couldn’t see 
out here.” 

‘*T came just as soon as I could, I 
wanted to come earlier.” 

Somehow or other about this time 
or a little later, Miles could n’t have 
told himself just why it was, or how, 
or when his legs settled down and 
began to feel contented, his hat found 
a corner and rolled off into it, his 
hands and arms got over their un- 
easiness, and he felt more comfort- 
able all over. 

Why should I repeat what they 
said? It was innocent, simple, 
free, and honest. Perhaps it was a 
little childish sometimes. It was 
almost as a brother and sister might 
talk. It was quite as a brother and 
sister might talk, but not exactly as 
brother and sister ever did talk, or 
ever will. Their knowledge of life 
was small, their circle of friends and 
acquaintances small, their lives sim- 
ple, their wants and their pleasures 
few. But Miles didn't get back 
home at 9 o'clock, and at 9:30 Mrs. 
Jordan put out the cat and went to 
bed, but she left the back door un- 
locked. 


[To be continued.) 








UNINVITED COMPANY.! 


By Laura D. Nichols. 


** Are you lonely, Aunt Sue ?’’ said a dear little maiden, 
As she came to the side of my hammock one day, 

Her kind, tender heart with anxiety laden, 

Lest I were neglected while she was at play. 


‘* Not a moment, my darling,’’ I answered her truly, 

‘*T ’ve had too much company, e’en could I be, 

With those grand, friendly mountains—that lake of sheet silver,— 
And the shadows that dance through this old Bald’in tree.’’ 


‘* The first of my guests was a gay little goldfinch, 
Who flew in great scollops the length of my view, 
Singing ‘ Baby, dear baby !’ as plainly as may be, 
And something that sounded like ‘ Kiss-me-quick,’ too. 


** Next came the barn-swallows, a family party, 
Careering and circling in frolic delight, 

Now skimming the grass tops, now soaring far sunward, 
Like leaves on the wind in their free, fearless flight. 


And then a fat robin, so bustling and jerky, 
Digging six worms a minute, and eating them too; 
Then off for a cherry, so saucy and merry, 

With a wink and a chirp as beside me he flew. 


‘* A gray daddy-long-legs went scampering across me, 
With button-like body and legs fine as hair ; 
Three flies and an ant came to share in my luncheon, 
And feasted politely on crumbs I could spare. 


‘* Then Frisky, your kitten, quite tired of tail-chasing, 
Took a nap, in my lap, all curled in a ball; 

Unseen by Sir Chipmunk so bright-eyed and curious, 
Who played at bo-peep with me, over the wall.’’ 


She listened delighted, to all I narrated, 

For a soft heart had she, for all beasties and birds ; 
But listened in silence, with eyes so ecstatic, 
Attention so eager, I needed no words. 


‘* And which was the sweetest? And who did you love best ?’’ 

She asked me at length when my story was done ; 

‘* The last, dear.’’ ‘‘ The chipmunk ?’’ ‘‘ Oh, no, my own darling !’’ 
And I kissed her sweet mouth—‘“‘ It was you, precious one! ’’ 


1 Author of *‘ Underfoot,”’ “‘ Nelly Marlow in Washington," etc. 
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SHE march of an army in- 
vading the thirteen colo- 
nies, in 1775, from the 
side of Canada would 
naturally follow’ the 
route most feasible by nature, art 
having done nothing to overcome the 
difficulties of campaigning in the 
mountainous regions that lay be- 
tween the Canadian settlements in 
the valley of the St. Lawrence and 
those in the valleys of New England 
and New York, leading down to the 
sea. 

This route followed the Sorel river 
from the St. Lawrence to Lake Cham- 
plain, thence over that beautiful sheet 
of water to Skenesboro, now White- 
hall, N. Y., thence over a portage or 
carrying place of perhaps twenty 
miles to the head of navigation on 
the Hudson, and thence down that 
river to Albany and New York. 
With the exception of a few miles 
between Skenesboro and Fort Ed- 
ward the route was along river and 
lake navigable for the water craft in 
common use for many years in Amer- 
can campaigns and expeditions, the 
large boats called batteaux, propelled 
by oars and poles in the hands of 
boatmen, capacious for the transpor- 
tation of provisions, baggage, artil- 
lery, ammunition, and men. 

This route had been employed in 
the French and Indian war by the 
French, and Lake Champlain, Lake 
George, and the head waters of the 
Hudson had been the scenes of many 
sanguinary encounters and thousands 
of the veterans of those wars were 
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familiar with those wilderness regions 
and the strategic importance of pos- 
sessing the key to the military situa- 
tion on these lakes. 

Overlooking the outlet of Lake 

xeorge into Lake Champlain, where 
the latter grows narrowest, and the 
long tongue of water, called Wood 
creek or South river, commences its 
crooked southward extension among 
the hills towards Skenesboro, stood 
Fort Ticonderoga guarding the gate- 
way of the route to Albany and New 
York, the very heart of the new 
American nation. Ticonderoga had 
been.a military post of importance for 
twenty years. The French estab- 
lished themselves on its site in 1755. 
The name Ticonderoga, which sounds 
like a human imitation of the resist- 
less rushing of mighty waters or the 
stately peal on peal of the thunder 
after the storm is past, is a corruption 
of the Indian name ‘‘ Cheronderoga,”’ 
which is the Iroquis for ‘*‘ sounding 
waters.’’ The poetic force of the 
name is apparent when one reflects 
that along the base of the eminence 
on which it stood flowed the swift 
river outlet from Lake George to 
Lake Champlain down rapids whose 
thundering was never still. 

In 1756 the French began the erec- 
tion here of ‘‘ Fort Carillon,’’ the lat- 
ter word signifying chime, noise, 
clatter, racket, like the Iroquis term. 
After the close of the French and In- 
dian war in 1763, it was always 
known as Fort Ticonderoga, some- 
times shortened to “ Fort Ty.’’ The 
fort stood upon the plateau of a pe- 
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ninsula of 500 acres, 100 feet above 
the level of Lake Champlain, three 
of whose rockbound, precipitous sides 
were washed by the waters of the 
lakes while the fourth side was 
defended by a morass difficult to 
traverse. 

In 1757 it was the headquarters of 
General Montcalm, the French com- 
mander, who later met his fate at 
Quebec, on the Heights of Abraham. 
In 1758, British and American forces 
under General Abercrombie recoiled 
from an unsuccessful attack upon 
its advanced works on its landward 
side, leaving hundreds of dead and 
wounded, among whom was young 
Lord Howe, brother of Gen. Sir 
William Howe, who commanded the 
British at Bunker Hill. 

In 1759 General Amherst marched 
from Fort Edward on the Hudson 
with 11,000 British and American 
troops, and laid siege to the fort July 
26, by land. The next day the 
French fled to Crown Point farther 
down the lake and General Amherst 
took possession. It had remained in 
British possession ever after. Im- 
mense sums had been expended in 
its enlargement and improvement. 
Eight million pounds sterling is the 
sum mentioned as its cost to Great 
Britain. There it stood in massive 
grandeur, apparently as permanent 
as the rocky eminence on which it 
was erected, regarded as impregna- 
ble and a useful base of operations 
against the colonists. It had stone 
barracks, underground ovens, a well 
whose living waters were drawn from 
below the level of the lake, outworks, 
and all the features of a fortress of 
that time. Nowhere else in America, 
save at Quebec, were such massive 
walls and such frowning battlements. 
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It was impregnable to assault by an 
army without heavy artillery. But 
it had a fatal defect which caused its 
evacuation by our patriot forces in 
1777, when the British erected bat- 
teries on Mt. Defiance, whose sum- 
mit overlooked Fort Ticonderoga and 
made it untenable. It contained a 
fatal defect in 1775 in its garrisoning, 
when its commander was so careless 
as to leave it open to a surprise. 

In March, 1775, those far-seeing 
patriots, Samuel Adams and Dr. 
Joseph Warren, had sent a secret 
agent to learn the disposition of the 
Canadians toward the cause of the 
colonies and the report was adverse 
to any probable codperation by them 
with the other colonies. It was 
foreseen that the British would use 
Canada as a base of operations, their 
communications made safe by the 
friendly people behind them, and 
that the possession of the gateway to 
the natural route of the invaders, 
Fort Ticonderoga, would be of first 
importance, and the agent advised its 
capture. Then came Lexington and 
Concord, and the whirlwind of pa- 
triotic action resulting in the besieg- 
ing of Boston by the gathering hosts 
of patriots. Adams and Warren were 
too much beset with cares to consider 
Ticonderoga. But other eyes were 
on Ticonderoga, not only because it 
was the gateway to and from Canada 
and of strategic importance, but be- 
cause the contents of its magazines, 
its cannon and provisions, were of 
great importance to the patriot cause. 
It fell to men of Connecticut to fur- 
nish the inspiration for the expedi- 
tion to capture the fort, while Massa- 
chusetts men from Berkshire county 
and Vermonters constituted the chief 
part of the armed force, with a Ver- 
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monter the first and third and a 
Massachusetts man second in com- 
mand. 

On the 27th of April (eight. days 
after Lexington and seven weeks be- 
fore Bunker Hill), Samuel H. Par- 
sons of Connecticut having obtained 
from Benedict Arnold at Hartford, 
who was marching with his company 
to the siege of Boston, an account of 
the state of affairs at ‘‘Ty’’ took 
counsel with Silas Deane, Samuel 
Wyllys, and others, and projected 
the capture of the fort, their prime 
object being to secure the ordnance 
stores. These were members of the 
legislative assembly of Connecticut, 
then in session. 

On the 28th of April Noah Phelps 
and Edward Mott were sent forward 
to learn definitely the condition of 
the fort and strength of the garrison. 
On the 29th a message was sent to 
Ethan Allen in the New Hampshire 
Grants, later called Vermont, to have 
him hold men in readiness for the en- 
terprise. 

May 1, the party, now sixteen in 
number, set out from Salisbury, Ct. 
At Pittsfield, Mass., they were joined 
by John Brown, a young lawyer, and 
Col. James Easton, and volunteers 
from Berkshire county, Mass., about 
forty men. They joined Ethan Al- 
len at Bennington, Vt. Forces were 
gathered and preparations were made 
secretly for a few busy days. 

On Sunday, May 7, the handful of 
Connecticut men, the Green Moun- 
tain boys, and about fifty men from 
Massachusetts under Colonel Easton, 
rallied at Castleton, about fourteen 
miles east of Skenesboro at dusk. 
One writer says 270 men, others 
speak of a smaller number. Bene- 
dict Arnold, the ardent patriot of 


those days, the hero of Quebec and 
Saratoga, the traitor of West Point, 
the barbarous invader of his native 
state and the author of the butchery 
of Ft. Griswold, the devastator with 
fire and sword of Virginia, is men- 
tioned in all histories of this expedi- 
tion, but from all we read, we con- 
clude he was an insignificant factor 
in the capture of ‘‘ Ty’’ and it would 
have been captured just as well and 
as surely if he had not come on to 
intrude his claims to command. 
Arnold, who, on arrival at Boston 
from the march before mentioned, 
full of the idea of capturing ‘‘ Ty’”’ 
had applied to the Committee of Safety 
for authority to lead an expedition 
for that purpose, and had been ap- 
pointed colonel with authority to 
raise men and take the fort, arrived 
at the rendezvous at Castleton, with 
not more than one attendant, if any, 
and claimed command. Ethan Allen 
was, however, elected commander 
unanimously, holding thus only the 
commission of the soldiers of Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, and Connecticut, 
by election, a commission which 
proved more than paramount to the 
commission of Arnold from the Com- 
mittee of Safety of Massachusetts. 
Arnold went along as a volunteer. 
The forward march began on the 
8th of May. During the evening of 
the oth, Allen and his men reached 
the eastern shore of the lake, oppo- 
site Fort ‘Ticonderoga, at the place 
called Orwell (another says Shore- 
ham). Allen was: first, Easton sec- 
ond, and Seth Warner third in com- 
mand. That night (still the 9th) or 
toward morning of the roth, Ethan 
Allen leading on, eighty-three men 
were ferried over the lake, Seth War- 
ner and the others being left behind 
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because what was done must be done 
by surprise and before daylight. 
There was a scarcity of boats. 

In the dusk of the morning of May 
10 the men were drawn up on the 
shore, below the fort, under the beet- 
ling cliffs, and Allen made this 
speech: ‘‘Friends and fellow-sol- 
diers: We must this morning quit 
our pretensions to valor, or possess 
ourselves of this fortress, and inas- 
much as it is a desperate attempt I 
do not urge it on coutrary to will. 
You that will undertake, voluntarily, 
poise your firelocks.”. Every firelock 
was poised. Who would dare to 
flinch now? | 

What if some alert sentinel had 
heard that speech or the unusual 
commotion at the water’s edge? 
Lethargy and carelessness were Al- 
len’s allies. The garrison slept on 
and the sentries nodded. ‘‘ Face to 
the right,’’ was the order, and Allen 
led them up the steep ascent, Arnold 
at his side. The gate of the fortress 
was shut but the wicket (or small 
gate within the larger) was open. 
The sentry snapped his weapon at 
Allen. Its missing fire was indica- 
tive of the lack of vigilance and poor 
ammunition at the fort, where they 
had not yet heard of Lexington and 
Concord and a state of war. 

The Americans rushed in on the 
heels of the fleeing sentry, darted 
upon the guards and raised a war- 
whoop. They formed a_ hollow 
square facing the barracks. A dis- 
armed sentry showed the way to the 
quarters of de Laplace, the com- 
mander. Said Allen, as he thun- 
dered on the door with his sword 
hilt, ‘‘ Come forth instantly or I shall 
sacrifice the whole garrison.’’ De 
Laplace appeared at the door, his 


wife looking over his shoulder, and 
came out undressed, bringing his 
clothes in his hand. Allen said, 
‘* Deliver to me this fort instantly.’’ 
‘* By what authority ?’’ queried de 
Laplace. ‘‘In the name of the great 
Jehovah and the Continental Con- 
gress.’’ This is the version in the 
school books and what may be read 
in the halo of glory that crowns the 
fame of Ethan Allen, but one of his 
men who was but a few feet away at 
the time, reported to a brother, who 
related to B. J. Lossing, the histo- 
rian, seventy years afterwards, that 
he added the fashionable clincher to 
all strong assertions in those days, 
the emphatic adjunct ‘‘ by God.”’ 

Allen’s drawn sword quenched the 
desire of de Laplace to question a 
man who could cite two such au- 
thorities as the Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress, however little 
claim he had really to the sanction 
of either, and gave up the fort, and 
the garrison of forty-eight men was 
marched off to Connecticut. Thus a 
fort that cost Great Britain eight mil- 
lion pounds sterling, several cam- 
paigns, and many lives, was taken 
without the loss of a man or the 
shedding of one drop of blood, or the 
burning of a grain ot powder except 
the ‘‘ flash in the pan’’ of the flint- 
lock of the sentry at the wicket. 

The captures of war materials were 
of immense importance to the pa- 
triots, consisting of 120 iron cannon, 
50 swivels, 2 brass cannon, 2 10-inch 
mortars, 1 howitzer, 1 cohorn, a lot 
of shells, 100 small arms, 10 tons of 
musket balls, 10 casks of powder, 3 
cartloads of flints, 30 new gun car- 
riages, quantities of flour, pork, 
beans, and peas. 

Seth Warner and his division came 
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up just after the surrender. On the 
12th Crown Point surrendered to 
Warner with all its stores. 

Arnold tried to assume command 
after the capture but was not permit- 
ted. But with some volunteers he 
went down the lake in boats and cap- 
tured St. John. Such is the plain 
story of the capture of the strongest 
fortress in America (save Quebec). 
It was a capture of untold value to 
the patriots. The spoils of war were 
extremely serviceable to their cause. 
Its cannon hauled by oxen on sleds 
to Cambridge, armed many a fort 
and earthwork around Boston. The 
prestige of success at ‘‘Ty’’ was 
an inspiration to the patriots of the 
thirteen colonies, encouraged their 
hopes and nerved their arms to new 
efforts. 

The fort was retained for more 
than two years when it was evacu- 
ated by General St. Clair, after being 
hemmed in on the mainland by the 
overwhelming forces of Burgoyne, 
July 6, 1777. Burgoyne’s forces 
held it until his surrender in October 
and ever after it remained in posses- 
sion of the young American nation. 
During days of peace its massive 
walls became convenient quarries for 
builders far and near along the lake 
and its warlike battlements were de- 
spoiled of their glory by this ruthless 
vandalism, and it has for many de- 
cades been a mournful ruin. 

But what of the leader in this bold 
enterprise, whose deed of daring has 
fired the imagination of every school- 
boy in America, whose name has at- 
tracted to itself all the renown of the 
capture of this fort with name of 
thundering sound, while the names 
of the other heroes have gone down 
in oblivion? What the origin and 


what the future career of the man 
whose bold assumption on the spur 
of the moment gave voice to the ma- 
jestic command ‘‘ In the name of the 
Great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress, by “aie 

Ethan Allen has ever since been a 
name to conjure with in Vermont. 
He was born in Roxbury, Litchfield 
county, Conn., in 1738. Little is re- 
lated of his boyhood and early man- 
hood. At twenty-five his family re- 
moved to a farm near Bennington, 
Vt. Those were the days when the 
settlers were becoming the unhappy 
victims of the rival claims of New 
York and New Hampshire to the re- 
gion extending from a line twenty 
miles east of the Hudson to the Con- 
necticut river. The charters of New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and New Hampshire conflicted. 
New York claimed to the Connecti- 
cut river. Between New York on 
the one hand and Connecticut and 
Massachusetts on the other it was at 
length decided by the crown that the 
line of division should be twenty miles 
east of the Hudson. New Hampshire 
claimed jurisdiction equally far west. 
Gov. Benning Wentworth of New 
Hampshire asserted his province's 
rights by granting a charter to a 
town with Massachusetts on the south 
and this imaginary twenty-mile limit 
on the west, which became known as 
Bennington. Nor did he cease to 
grant charters until 138 towns had 
been chartered in the disputed terri- 
tory. The settlers came in rapidly 
and bought largely of the town pro- 
prietors, and settled and opened, with 
axe and plow, hundreds of farms. 
At length the dispute was decided 
by the crown in favor of New York 
and the country of the New Hamp- 
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shire Grants was awarded to the lat- 
ter province. The political conse- 
quences of the change of provincial 
government from New Hampshire to 
New York were not of themselves 
serious, but New York proposed to 
ignore the property rights of those 
who had purchased under the New 
Hampshire title and to take away 
from them the fruits of years of toil 
and hardship in clearing the land 
and making themselves homes in the 
wilderness. Resistance was organ- 
ized to the measures of the New 
York authorities, and Ethan Allen 
was the chosen leader of the defense 
of their homes and just rights. 

The military organization known 
as the ‘‘Green Mountain Boys’’ was 
formed with Ethan Allen as its head 
with the rank of colonel. They, 
under his leadership, prevented the 
service of writs of ejectment against 
the settlers and dispossessed New 
York claimants of properties they 
had seized. .The law and the courts 
were against them, but they were not 
intimidated, and in the end won the 
fight. 

Governor Tryon, the last royal gov- 
ernor of New York, in 1774 offered a 
reward of 50 pounds each for the cap- 
ture of some minor leaders, and 150 
pounds for the capture of Allen. 
With Tyron’s courts and sheriffs 
baffled at every turn, the stirring 
events of 1775 left the matter of title 
to the New Hampshire Grants in 
abeyance, while the thoughts of the 
New York speculators and real estate 
sharks were forced into other chan- 
nels. 

We have seen how Allen easily 
became the leader of the Green 
Mountain boys and of the men of 


Massachusetts and Connecticut, in 
xxxi—4 
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the capture of Ticonderoga. 
ceived the thanks of congress. 

Congress authorized Allen and 
Seth Warner to raise a regiment of 
Green Mountain boys to be officered 
by the men selected by the rank and 
file, the officers so selected to nomi- 
nate to congress the field officers. It 
seems passing strange that in this 
organization the hero of Ticonderoga 
was rejected, and Seth Warner was 
elected to be chief commandant. 
Allen was left out and was connected 
with the army this. year only as a 
volunteer. It is intimated by one 
writer that while the men doubted 
not his bravery, they did doubt his 
judgment. 

His military career was short and 
the estimate of his judgment by the 
Green Mountain boys was confirmed 
by a rash move in the campaign in 
Canada which ended his military 
career and resulted in his prolonged 
captivity. He was sent into Canada 
during the siege of St. Johns, by the 
American commander, General Mont- 
gomery, to test the temper of the Ca- 
nadians, and, if favorable, to enlist 
them in the American service. After 
sending back glowing accounts of his 
success and announcing his intention 
to return with his levies to assist in 
the siege of St. Johns, he was per- 
suaded by Captain Brown, who was 
on a similar errand, to codperate with 
the latter in a sudden attack on Mon- 
treal. Allen fell into the snare. He 
crossed the St. Lawrence in the night 
below the town, intending to attack 
next morning simultaneously with 
Brown’s attack above. But Brown 
did not cross at all and Allen’s little 
force, or as many as did not desert 
him, was captured with himself. 
This was September 25, 1775. 


He re- 
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At the barrack yard in Montreal, 
Prescott, the British brigadier, asked 
him,— 

‘* Are you that Allen who took Ti- 
conderoga ?”’ 

**T am the very man,’’ quoth Al- 
len. 

Then Prescott in great rage called 
him a rebel and other hard names, 
and raised his cane. Allen shook 
his fist and said, 

‘*'This is the beetle of mortality for 
_ you if you offer to strike.’’ 

‘** You shall grace a halter at Ty- 
burn,” said Prescott, with an oath. 

The renown of his exploit at Ti- 
conderoga cost him dear in prolonged 
imprisonment, severe usage, hard- 
ships, humiliation, and disappointed 
ambition. He handcuffed, 
shackled to a heavy bar of iron, and 
thrown inio the hold of a vessel at 
Quebec. He was sent to England 


was 


handcuffed and confined in Penden-- 


nis castle until the spring of 1776, 
then sent to Halifax and confined in 
jail until autumn and then was chiefly 
on parole in New York, but some- 
times in a New York prison until 
May, 1778, when he was exchanged 
for Ljieutenant-Colonel Campbell. 
Thus, after two years and eight 
months of irksome captivity he re- 
gained his Vermont home, and was 
received all along the route with tu- 
multuous joy. 

This bloodless victory at Ticon- 
deroga was his only military service 
that brought him any renown. This 
service showed no genius, and the 
capture would have been effected 
with Warner in command or Colonel 
Easton. While the merit of that ser- 
vice was eclipsed on almost number- 
less bloody battle-fields, in the long 
struggle, no one became so popular a 
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hero as he. He never was in the 
Continental service again although 
congress conferred the title of lieu- 
tenant-colonel upon him. But he 
was appointed general of the Ver- 
mont forces, that people having de- 
clared themselves an independent 
state and having erected a state gov- 
ernment. Then he became the agent 
of the state to gain admission to the 
union of the colonies, which was not 
brought about until 1791, during 
Washington’s presidency and after 
Allen’s death. 

After the peace he lived a quiet life 
of retirement. During this period he 
wrote an extravagant ‘‘ Compendi- 
ous System of Natural Religion,” de- 
nying the tenets of the Christian 
faith, but not atheistic in its views, 
and passed among orthodox Chris- 
tians as a free thinker and an infidel. 
An eccentric freak of his mind is 
said to have been a belief in trans- 
migration of souls, and that he had 
formerly lived on earth as a white 
horse. 

He was blunt, honest, of purest 
virtue and sternest integrity. He 
wielded a facile pen and wrote vol- 
uminously, if not scholarly. His was 
a trenchant pen, if not well regulated 
or systematic. He was the devoted 
servant of the Vermont people, and 
their fearless defender. To his bold 
leadership and devotion to their cause 
in their struggles for their rights of 
property and their political indepen- 
dence we must look for the source 
of his popularity among his people 
rather than to his military achieve- 
ments. He was never self-seeking, 
but was and is regarded as a sincere 
patriot, and his statue occupies the 
most honored place in the state 
house at Montpelier, Vt. 








THOUGHTS OF YOUTH. 
By Mary E. C. Upton. 


‘* Oh! to be a boy, with a heart full of joy, 
Swinging in the grape-vine swing.”’ 
—Chorus of old song. 
’T was only a song in a quiet room, 
While the evening shadows fell, 
And the singer knew not of the joy she gave, 
But she told her message well ; 
For she sang to the heart and not to the ear, 
And her voice had a charming ring— 
‘Oh! to be a boy, with a heart full of joy, 
Swinging in the grape-vine swing.’’ 


I have never been in the *‘ sunny South,’’ 
With its wealth of treasures rare ; 
’T is only in dreams I have tasted its sweets 
And breathed of its perfumed air ; 
But the heart of the child and the heart of the man 
Are the same when all is done, 
When reared ’mid the frosts of a wintry clime 
Or nutured in summer’s bright sun. 


The cry of the heart for days passed away, 
For chances that come not again, 

Goes up from all climes and conditions of men, 
In sorrow, remorse, and in pain. 

So no wonder the song with its sweet refrain 
To my senses sad memories bring ; 

‘*Oh! to be a boy, with a heart full of joy, 
Swinging in the grape-vine swing.’’ 

The cares of life and the falsehoods of men, 
The losses that caused me such pain, 

The trust I had given to those that I loved 
To find it was only in vain— 

The remembrance of these was taken away 
While I heard that sweet voice sing— 
‘*Oh ! to be a boy, with a heart full of joy, 

Swinging in the grape-vine swing.’’ 
Happy the singer who values her gift 
And sings for the hearts of men! 
Happy the poet who breathes into verse 
The thoughts that shall live again ! 
For ever and ever the cry returns, 
In man’s fevered brain it will ring— 
‘*Oh! to be a boy, with a heart full of joy, 
Swinging in the grape-vine swing.’’ 











By Miss A. 


; BN one of the highest hills 
in New Hampshire there 
stands an old, two-storied 
farmhouse built long be- 
fore the days of the 
Revolution. There are three roads 
by which this farmhouse may be ap- 
proached, but all lead over hills so 
long and steep, and roads so stony 
and narrow, that few trouble them- 
selves to make the trip. Occasionally 
a party of summer tourists climb the 
hills for the pleasure of the magnifi- 
cent view, glance curiously at this 
old landmark and pass on, and the 
old house is left standing almost as 
solitary as in the days when John 
Mitchell and Margaret, his wife, 
builded it, literally, with their own 
hands. 

Possibly the idea that they could 
keep a better outlook for Indians in- 
fluenced their selection of the site. 
If so, no better place could have been 
chosen, for from any point of view 
one can see miles upon miles of the 
surrounding country. 

Whatever their reasons, 





it seems 


A. Dalton. 


that the young couple, with all the 
hope and courage characteristic of 
those times went bravely forth into 
the wilderness, took up a large tract 
of land and made a home for them- 
selves. 

Wood and timber were plenty 
enough, and they were fortunate in 
securing carpenters to put up the 
frame of the house and to build a 
‘* hong hovel’’ near it. Then, as the 
harvest time approached, all the 
laborers deserted them to attend to 
their own affairs, leaving the young 
couple with only a long hovel, which 
was to shelter numerous flocks and 
herds, that as yet existed only in 
fancy, and the frame of a large Colo- 
nial house. 

They owned neither horses nor 
oxen, but the valiant Irishman and 
his equally determined bride were 
not to be daunted. Two miles away, 
at the foot of one of the long hills 
before mentioned, a rude sawmill 
had been erected. Thither they 
went, sometimes making four or five 
trips a day, each time returning with 
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the freshly sawed boards on their 
backs, the young man gallantly car- 
rying two, while his wife took one. 
So the house was boarded, and, in 
time, completely finished. 

It was made after the old Colonial 
style, two large square rooms in front 
with a short front entry between, and 
a long kitchen at the back, while a 
great chimney was built through the 
middle of the house. The walls of 
the two square rooms were wains- 
coted, and the small paned windows 
provided with wooden shutters on 
the inside that could be pushed back 
into the wall when not in use. 

Evidently John Mitchell and his 
wife were loyal subjects of the king, 
for in one of these square rooms there 
still hangs a print of George II, is- 
sued by one ‘‘ John Bonde, Printer, 
at The Black Horse in Cornhill.’’ 

The usual old-fashioned fireplaces 
were in all the rooms downstairs, 
with the addition of a brick oven in 
the kitchen. All this might be found 
in almost any house of that period, 
but now comes a strange part of it. 
Between the front entry and the 
chimney there is a hidden room, the 
existence of which would never be 
suspected by the ordinary observer. 
It is about nine feet square and per- 
haps six feet high. Three of the 
sides are made of brick, one of these 
being the chimney, while the fourth 
is the partition between this room 
and the front entry. Possibly it was 
intended as a hiding place from the 
Indians, or it may have been used as 
a private madhouse, such things 
being not uncommon at that time. 
It could hardly have been meant as 
a treasure-room, for their valuables 
could not, at that time, have been so 
numerous as to have needed so large 


aroom. Whatever its purpose, we 
shall probably never know. It has 
been sealed up for nearly fifty years, 
the present owners, who are direct 
descendants of the builders, never 
having had the curiosity to examine 
it. 

The years went by, and John 
Mitchell and his wife prospered as 
one would expect such an energetic 
couple to do. Many children were 
born to them, John, Charles, and 
Michael being among the eldest. 

The long hovel was supplemented 
with a barn, and the long-dreamed-of 
flock, and herds had materialized. 
All the land for several miles on 
both sides of the ‘‘ highway,’’ which 
went by the house, belonged to them. 
Then, in the course of time, the sons 
and daughters married and left their 
old homes. Charles was the first to 
go and John. soon followed. 

Two farms had been set apart from 
the father's extensive claim for the 
two eldest sons when they should 
marry. One on the upper side of the 
‘**’way’’ contained many acres of 
rich and fertile land, but the one on 
the lower side, though equally as 
large, was wet and marshy. 

Charles had been a good and faith- 
ful son, always working willingly. 
The father felt the ‘‘ upper farm ”’ 
should go to him. 

But John was the eldest and his 
mother’s favorite, with his handsome 
face and dashing ways, se it is need- 
less to say that the best farm was 
given to him. 

‘*For,’’ as the mother logically 
said, ‘‘Charles will make a living 
anywhere. He works well. But 
John would not be contented with 
a poor, swampy place. He has too 
much ambition. He would be dis- 
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couraged and would not try. 
might even go away !”’ 

The sons accepted the farms and 
built themselves houses which were 
the exact counterparts of their old 
home. But, such is the irony of 
fate, not a vestige of John’s house 
can be seen now, while Charles’s 
stands as firm and as substantial as 
when it was first built. The bril- 
liant, handsome John, through idle- 
ness and drink, lost the large amount 
of land given him, while Charles, by 
hard and steady work, at length 
owned both his farm and John’s. 
This sounds like a chapter from a 
Sunday-school book; but it is all 
true. Charles married well and his 
wife brought many valuable heir- 
looms with her. One of the most in- 
teresting of these is a little, black 


He 
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earthern teapot, the first ever used in 
the town of Plymouth, but this, as 
Kipling says, is another story. 

Years after, allthe sons and daugh- 
ters had left the old home and John 
Mitchell and his wife Margaret were 
alone. One spring Michael, who had 
made himself a home close at the foot 
of the longest hill revisited the old 
homestead. 

As he was leaving he stuck a wil- 
low wand into the earth in front of 
the house and said to his mother, 
‘‘Let it be there, mother. Let it 
take root and ‘grow, and when you 
see it you will think of Michael.’’ 

Michael’s cane is now a gigantic 
tree, and has given shade to many 
generations of his descendants, just 
as the old Colonial house has shel- 
tered them. 


TREE. 


By F. B. M. Wright. 


I stand beside the dusty way, 
With branches strong and high, 
And give my cooling welcome shade, 
To every passerby. 


Once I was but a tiny seed, 
That lay within the earth, 

But He who ruleth saw my need, 
And gave my beauty birth. 


When all the world is clad in green, 
I wear my garment fair, 

And wild birds come my boughs between 
To find a shelter there. 


Oft in their hours of peaceful rest, 
Their sweetest songs are sung, 

While in each leaf-encircled nest, 
They guard and rear their young. 
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‘““SMILE STORY.”’ 


By S. B. Baker. 


great many times but it 
never impressed me as it 





7h did on that particular 
Thanksgiving day, when 
we were all, aunts, uncles, and 


cousins, at Grandmother Grey’s, and 
the younger element in the *‘ square 
room,’’ as it was called, gathered 
around Great-aunt Rhoda’s chair, 
listening to the stories which the 
dear old lady seemed to be reading 
from the fire. 

In this room was the only fireplace 
in use in the house; stoves having 
become so popular that people were 
even ‘‘ building their houses,’’ as lit- 
tle Ruth expressed it, ‘‘ on purpose 
for them.’’ And only a day or two 
ago, the small granddaughter of this 
same Ruth, while telling me about 
the new house which they were plan- 
ning, said, 

‘*‘Mamma says, ‘we’re going to 
make the fireplace first and then build 
the house around it.’ She wants to 
be sure of the fireplace.’’ 

I am sure the children who sat 
around that one at Grandmother 
Grey's never outgrew their love for 
the ingle nook, and it is while look- 
ing into the coals on my own hearth 
that the ‘‘ Smile story’’ as we chil- 
dren used to call it, comes back to 
me as plainly as though to-day were 
that clear, cold day in November 
when Cousin Mary coming into the 
room with her baby brother Ned said, 

‘* Have you told the ‘ Smile story,’ 
Grandma Rhoda ?’’ 


Aunt Rhoda smiled as she said to 
her step- granddaughter, 

‘“No, dearie, I was waiting for 
you.”’ 

For you see this was Mary’s favor- 
ite story, though we never could see 
why she, a grown-up girl, should like 
it so well. We didn't believe ghost 
stories; hadn't our mothers taught 
us better? If Alice did n't like to go 
down cellar alone it wasn’t because 
she was afraid, at least, that is what 
she said, and as it grew darker in the 
room Tom moved nearer the circle be- 
fore the fire, but then ‘hey were young- 
er than the rest of us. 

Well, it was funny that Mary be- 
lieved this story and I said so once, 
but Rob, who always stood up for 
her, replied, 

‘* Aunt Rhoda believes it and she 
is a great deal older than Mary.”’ 

After that there wasn’t anything 
to say, but '¢was funny, anyway. 

So Aunt Rhoda began, when Mary 
had seated herself close by her side: 

“You know, children, when I mar- 
ried Amos, he had three children, 
Joe, Mary’s father, Tom—just here 
we heard Tom say, ‘that was Pa’— 
and little Hope—she was only five. 
Such a good child as she was! 

** She would appear to be thinking 
sometimes and then she would ask 
me something about her mother (her 
real mother, as she said). I had. 
never seen her, as our folks didn’t 
move to the place until six months or 
so after she died, so there wasn’t 
anything I could tell the child, ex- 
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cept that the real mother had gone 
away off to a place where she 
would n’t be sick any more, and 
would be very happy, that is, if her 
children were good; for it always 
seemed to me she would know if 
anything should happen to them. 

‘** But isn’t she ever coming back 
again?’ Hope would ask, and I 
could n’t bear to look at her big gray 
eyes (that would look so much as 
Mary’s do sometimes) as I had to 
tell her that I didn’t think her 
mother could come back, but if she 
was a good girl she could go to her 
mother sometime. 

‘* Well, one cold night in winter 
Amos came in from the barn, as I sat 
there cutting up my apples to put in 
my mince meat that I was to make 
next day, and says, 

‘** Why, I hadn’t an idea ’t was 
so cold, Rhody, till I went out. It’s 
the coldest night we’ve had this 
year. Children gone to bed? I 
wanted to tell Joe that—’’ 

‘*** Yes,’ says I, not noticing that 
he hadn’t finished what he was 
saying, ‘an’ I don’t know as they ’ll 
be warm enough. It’s so comfortable 
here that I didn’t realize how cold 
’t was growing. I guess I'll step up 
stairs and see if they have got enough 
over ’em,’ and I set down my pan of 
apples and started. 

““It looked as though Tom was 
cold for he’d pulled the bedclothes 
over to his side so that Joe had curled 
himself up under one corner of a com- 
forter that didn’t cover him very well. 
I straightened out the clothes so that 
I did n’t think even Tom could kick 
loose, and turned to go down stairs. 
Hope was so little she slept with us 
in the bedroom off the kitchen, and I 
was just thinking about her as I 


started to go down stairs, holding the 
candle so that I could see where to 
step (I was always careful not to 
trip), when something made me look 
up and see a woman standing in the 
hall. 

“’T was n’t anyone I had ever seen 
before, but there was something about 
her face that looked like someone I 
had seen. I don’t know what she 
had on, but I noticed near her mouth 
a small red mark as the candle flared 
suddenly. As I looked at her she 
smiled; not the way people smile 
when they ’re pleased to see you, it 
was more than that. It was as 
though I had done something for her 
and she was going to thank me, but 
she didn’t have a chance to speak, 
even if she had wanted to, for as I 
took the next step my foot slipped 
and the candle fell from my hands. 

‘‘ Amos, hearing the noise, came 
hurrying out, but as he had to come 
through two rooms and the long hall, 
by the time he got there with a light 
the woman was gone. 

‘““* What happened to ye?’ 
asked, as he helped me to my feet. 

‘*T tried to answer but could n't 
for a minute, for my ankle, which I ’d 
sprained in my fall was paining me, 
and Amos had to carry me out to the 
kitchen. 

‘*When I was feeling more com- 
fortable (he had ’tended to it right 
off; he always knew just what to do), 
I says, 

‘** Where did that woman go to?’ 

“ Amos looked at me kind o’ cur’ous 
and said, 

‘** What woman are you talking 
*bout ?’ 

**T guess he thought the pain had 
gone to my head, for when I an- 
swered, 


he 
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‘*The woman that was standin’ 
out in the hall’ he only said, 

‘**T didn’t see any there,’ as 
though he thought he must agree 
with me. 

‘“She went before you got out 
there. She was standing at the foot 
of the stairs as I was comin’ down, 
and she looked at me and smiled. 
Just as I held up the candle to look 
at her, I missed my footing and fell, 
and when you come she had gone.’ 

‘** What did she look like?’ asked 
Amos, as though he still thought I 
was n’t quite right in my mind. 

‘** Well, I don’t know. She had 
dark eyes and looked like someone 
I’ve seen, but I can’t think who ’t is, 
now. There was a red mark, I 
noticed, near the left side of her 
mouth. I know who ’tis now,’ I 
said, as it came to me in a flash, 
‘it’s Joe that’s got just such a look 
as she had.’ 

‘* Amos looked kind o’ sober as he 
said, 

*** Joe looked like his mother. 
She had a red spot near her mouth,’ 
and then after a few minutes he 
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added, ‘There hasn't been any 
woman in here since you went out,’ 
as though it had just occurred to him 
to answer my question. 

‘*T got over the sprain in a few 
days, but I could n't help from think- 
ing about the woman, and somehow 
I didn’t mind the worries when I 
thought of the sm/e, and afterwards 
when little Hope went away I used 
to think how glad her mother would 
be to see her baby, and the question 
in the big eyes must be answered 
now. 

**T told it to Mis’ Bean that lived 
at the next house and she told some- 
one else till it came back to me, that 
some of the neighbors that believed 
in signs and warnings thought Hope’s 
mother came back to call her, but I 
never thought of itthat way. . . . 
At any rate, I’m glad I saw her that 
once. She had a real nice 
face.’’ 

By the look on the sweet old face 
we knew that the story was ended 
and Aunt Rhoda was thinking of the 
little girl whose death had caused 
one of the deepest sorrows of her life. 











BIRDS MUST SING. 
By L. €.. cae. 


’T is eve: a slight bird trills a song ; 
The hawk looks down in airy flight, 
The owl peers through the waning light, 
Yet song and shadow both grow long. 


I muse upon this little bird 
That sings, although the hawk doth prey, 
The owl doth ravage on his way, 

And each the buoyant song hath heard. 


Perchance a bird hath faith to dare, 
Despite the hawk at once may stoop, 
The fell owl may each moment swoop, 

And hence these blithe notes on the air; 


Or vet, a simple song may win 

Some mercy from a hawk that lists, 

An owl that hears through evening mists,— 
A savage breast hath warmth within. 


O well! Each gift will have its spring ; 

The hawk flies till the day is gone, 

The owl takes wing when night comes on, 
But God loves song, and birds must sing. 


APPLE BLOSSOMS. 
By George Bancroft Griffith. 


They 've wreathed and mantled every bough 
Till each is a glory and wonder now! 

With a flush of pink did May illume 

Their gauzy beds of rare perfume, 

Where birds will revel and sweet birds nest 
And soft winds whisper of Sabbath rest. 


As by the touch of a loving hand 

One by one did each bud expand, 

Tinged through and through with the peerless hue 
That comes to the cheek when Love is new ! 
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Over the mossy and broken wall, 
Softly, softly their pure flakes fall ; 
Over the mound where our baby lies 
Whose blue eyes opened in Paradise, 
And drift to the portal of shaded aisle 
To whiten the spot where lovers smile. 


O apple blossoms baptized with dew, 
Whose leaves are folded and shaped so true, 
Be our good deeds like your perfumed tide 
Till promised fruitage in fond hearts bide ? 


A GREEN MOUNTAIN ROCK. 
By E. N. Hunter. 
Oh! Mighty rock! Majestic in your bulk and outline! 


In geologic ages, long since past, when Nature played mad frolics with our 
continent, the frost king tore you rudely from the parent ledge, and, 
tossing on a sea of ice, you drifted from your home. 


Resisting with your might the captor, yet, were you powerless; for in those 
days old Winter was a god, and Ice was king. 


Until, at last there came a time of sunshine and of warmth that caused the 


king to halt; and, while he paused, soft breezes played sad havoc with 
his heart. 


Vanquished by tenderness, he cast his burdens over hill and vale, and left 
you, bold, defiant, in the place where now you stand! For centuries 
untold you 've stood there; but to-day, in every atom of your substance, 
you are true. Environment can never sully your bold nature; but, in 
time to come, slowly, and by degrees, you ’ll wear away to dust. 


Old rock, I’m glad I met you. Full many a lesson have you taught me. 
You've taught me that, however rudely from my kind I’m torn, I 
should outride all storms, stout hearted, and be brave. I’ve found that 
gentleness will melt the coldest hearts, and vanquish mighty foes. 
You 've told me to be constant; and I will. You 've strengthened me 
in every fibre of my soul and body; and, wherever on this earth I roam, 
soft flattery and cold disdain shall never change my nature; but, remem- 
bering you, I will be constant to my Maker, flag, and friends. 


Good-by, old rock. I leave you here, grim sentinel. Long years to come 
the thunder of the mountain storms shall echo from your massive sides, 
reverberating through the mists of Time. 











THE HEART OF NATURE. 
By Alice P. Sargent. 


Our hearts are hollowness within 
Battered and scarred with this thing—sin 
But thy heart, Nature, when revealed 
Shows spotless purity concealed. 


Our hearts are narrow, only wide 
Enough for self,—a few beside— 
Your love knows naught of race or kin 
But takes all of God’s children in. 


Lead us beneath the pines apart 
Where we get closer to thy heart ; 
Or where upon the rocky shore 
The waves are breaking evermore. 


There, ’neath the heaven's dazzling blue, 
Oh, teach us to be pure, like you, 

To cast our worldly hearts aside 

And in thy perfect peace abide. 





HON. PERSON C. CHENEY. 


Hon. Person C. Cheney of Manchester, ex-governor of New Hampshire, 
died at the residence of his son-in-law, Charles H. Fish, of Dover, Wednes- 
day evening, June 19, at the age of seventy-three years. 

Person Colby Cheney was born in Holderness, now Ashland, February 25, 
1828, being the sixth of eleven children of Moses and Abigail (Morrison) 
Cheney. He passed his childhood at the place of his birth, but the years of 
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youth and early manhood were largely spent at Peterborough, where his 
father was engaged in paper manufacturing, and where he gained an inti- 
mate knowledge of the business, attending school, however, to some extent, 
at the academies in Peterborough and Hancock, and at Parsonfield, Me. 
After a time he engaged in the paper manufacturing business on his own 
account in Peterborough, where he continued until 1866, serving meanwhile 
for a brief period as quartermaster of the Thirteenth Regiment, New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers, in the War of the Rebellion. He took an active part in 
politics during his residence in Peterborough, and represented the town in 
the legislature in 1854. In 1866, during which year he removed to Man- 
chester, he was elected a railroad commissioner, serving for the term of three 
years. 

He engaged at Manchester, upon his removal to that city, in company 
with Thomas L. Thorpe, as a dealer in paper stock, and in the manufacture 
of paper at Goffstown. In 1868 the firm of E. M. Tubbs & Co., of which 
Mr. Cheney had been a member for three years, bought out the interest of 
Mr. Thorpe, and the business was continued under the name of the P. C. 
Cheney company. In 1870 the mill at Goffstown was destoyed by fire, but 
was replaced by a new mill, and the business enlarged by rebuilding the old 
mill at Amoskeag village. 

In 1871 Mr. Cheney was elected mayor of Manchester by the Republi- 
cans, and in 1875 was the nominee of that party for governor, failing of an 
election by the people, but being subsequently chosen by the legislature. 
He was reélected by the popular vote the following year. In the fall of 1886 
he was appointed United States senator by Governor Currier to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Austin S. Pike and served till his successor 
was chosen by the legislature. He also served, for a brief period, during 
the administration of President Harrison, as United States minister to Swit- 
zerland. He was a delegate at large in the Republican National convention 
of 1888, and was the New Hampshire member of the Republican National 
committee from 1888 till 1900. He had been for some years a trustee of 
Bates college at Lewiston, Me., and received the honorary degree of A. M. 
from Dartmouth college while governor of the state. 

Mr. Cheney was a member of Altamont Lodge, A. F. and A. M.; of Peter- 
borough Chapter, No. 12, R. A. M.; of Peterborough Lodge, No. 15, 
I. O. O. F.; of Louis Bell Post, G. A. R.; of the Massachusetts Loyal 
Legion, and of the Army of the Potomac. Although he was always a 
liberal contributor to many religious organizations, his membership was with 
the Unitarian society. 

May 22, 1850, Mr. Cheney married Miss S. Annie Moore, daughter of 
Samuel Morrison Moore of Bronson, Mich. She died January 7, 1858, leav- 
ing no children, and June 29, 1859, he married Mrs. Sarak White Keith, 
daughter of Jonathan and Sarah (Goss) White of Lowell, Mass. One child 
was born to them, Agnes Annie, wife of Charles H. Fish of Dover, agent of 
the Cocheco Manufacturing company. His second wife died in Boston on 
the 4th of April last, and he had been in declining health since that event. 
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WILLIAM S. BRIGGS. 


William S. Briggs, son of Eliphalet and Lucy (Brown) Briggs, a native 
and almost lifelong resident of Keene, born September 17, 1817, died at 
Montpelier, Vt., May 27, 1901. 

Mr. Briggs was engaged in the cabinet and furniture business in Keene 
for many years, his father having carried on the leading cabinet and furni- 
ture establishment of the town, which he continued. He represented the 
town in the legislature of 1862 and 1863. He was a trustee of the Keene 
academy and Cheshire Provident Institution for about forty years, and fora 
long time a director of the Cheshire National bank. From his long resi- 
dence, observing turn of mind, and good memory, he was well versed in the 
history of his native place and performed much valuable literary work of a 
local and historical nature, the most noteworthy being his ‘‘ Mortuary Rec- 
ords,’’ in which he numbered each burial lot and transcribed the inscriptions 
upon the gravestones in the several cemeteries. He also wrote many local 
reminiscences, among which were a series of articles on the ‘‘Old Land- 
marks’’ of the town. 

In 1856 he received the degrees of Freemasonry in Philesian Lodge, 
No. 40, at Winchester, for the purpose of assisting in the revival of Social 
Friends Lodge, No. 42, at Keene, and subsequently became a charter mem- 
ber of the Lodge of the Temple. He took the degrees in the chapter in 
1860. to continue the body formed in 1816, which had been dormant many 
years, and in 1863 went with others to take Templar orders in Vermont Com- 
mandery, No. 4, at Hartford, Vt., to enable a few to institute Hugh de 
Payens Commandery, now so large and prosperous. 

Mr. Briggs leaves one son, William A., of Montpelier, and is also sur- 
vived by a sister, Mrs. Amos Holbrook of Lockport, N. Y. 


COL. LEVI BARKER. 


Col. Levi Barker, born in Westmoreland, August 1, 1813, died in Wor- 
cester, Mass., June 10, 1901. 

When a young man he enlisted in Westmoreland Light Infantry, and 
was inspired with a love of the military which never lessened until his last 
illness. He speedily rose from private to colonel and gained the title which 
has never since deserted him. At the outbreak of the Mexican War Colonel 
Barker tendered the services of his regiment, but it was never called out. 

He removed from Keene to Worcester in 1846, and engaged in the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes for many years. 

When Worcester was incorporated as a city, in 1848, Colonel Barker entered 
the field of politics, and, always a staunch Jacksonian Democrat, bent all the 
energies of his strong nature to the success of his party. In 1852 and 1853 
he was elected to the common council from Ward Six, and in 1856 and 1858 
represented Ward Five as common councilman. Under the mayoralty of 
Isaac Davis, Colonel Barker, in 1861, was appointed city marshal of Worces- 
ter and served with marked ability in that capacity. 
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In 1849 Colonel Barker was elected captain of the Worcester Light 
Infantry, and was the oldest living commander of that veteran military 
organization. He retained his interest in the militia until the time of his 
death. 

Colonel Barker was married in 1840 to Miss Mary Munson, of Keene. 
She died in 1890, shortly after the celebration of the golden wedding of the 
aged couple. Two daughters survive, Miss Lizzie A. Barker, formerly 
assistant registrar of deeds, and Eva L., wife of John E. Allen. 


THOMAS H. WHITE. 


Thomas H. White, born in Marlborough, May 22, 1839, died at Keene,” 
May 22, 1901. 

Thomas Herbert White was the son of Thomas and Lucretia B. (Lewis) 
White. He was educated in the common schools and at the New Hamp- 
shire Conference seminary at Tilton. He was for many years, in early life, 
engaged as a traveling salesman; was subsequently in the pottery and 
wooden ware business, and for some time employed in the freight department 
of the Cheshire railroad at Keene. He then engaged for several years in 
farming in his native town, but later engaged as a nursery salesman, and 
then went into the nursery business on.his own account, in Harrisville, 
where he retained his home up to the time of his death, though he had been 
removed to the Elliott hospital in Keene for care during his last illness. 

Mr. White was best known through his active connection with the 
grange, of which he was one of the most prominent and active members in 
the state. He was a charter member and the second master of Silver Lake 
grange of Harrisville, and the first master of Cheshire County Pomona 
grange. He was long a special deputy, and from 1897 to 1901 general 
deputy of the State grange, and had organized more granges than any other 
man who ever lived in the state. He was also an active Free Mason, Odd 
Fellow, Knight of Honor, Knight of Pythias, and Red Man. Politically he 
was a Republican. He had served five years as a member of the board of 
selectmen and represented Harrisville in the legislature of 1899. He mar- 
ried Fidie E., daughter of Joel Bancroft of Nelson, who survives him, with 
one daughter, Bertha C., born May 22, 1870. 


WILLIAM T. CASS. 


William True Cass, son of Benjamin and Sarah (True) Cass, born in 
Andover, February 7, 1826, died at Tilton, where he had long resided, May 
26, 1901. . 

Mr. Cass was educated in the public schools and at Holmes academy, 
Plymouth, and at the age of twenty-one years, in 1857, was elected cashier 
of the Citizens’ bank at Sanbornton Bridge, now Tilton, in which position 
he continued till June, 1865, when the institution was converted into a 
national bank, of which he was also chosen cashier, continuing till his elec- 
tion as president in 1870. He was also treasurer of the Iona Savings bank, 
organized in 1870, holding both positions up to the time of his death. 
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For several years Mr. Cass was the moderator in town-meetings ; for two 
years he was town treasurer, and he had also been supervisor of the check- 
list. For sixteen years he was treasurer of the New Hampshire Conference 
seminary, and a member of the board of trustees of that institution for years. 
In politics he was originally a Democrat, but after the breaking out of the 
Civil War he became a Republican. 

On September 18, 1851, Mr. Cass was married to Mary Emery Locke of 
Concord. Of their four children two survive, Mary Addie, wife of Abel W. 
Reynolds, and Representative Arthur T. Cass. 


JAMES H. PEARSON. 


James H. Pearson, a prominent citizen of Chicago, who had made a for- 
tune in the lumber trade and banking, died in that city May 12. He wasa 
native of the town of Haverhill, a son of Maj. Isaac and Charlotte (Ather- 
ton) Pearson. He lived in Haverhill until 1851, when he removed to Chi- 
cago. He had extensive lumber mills at Saginaw, Mich., where he was 
also connected with banking and other business interests, as well as in Chi- 
cago. He retained a strong love for his native town, and it was through his 
munificence that the Haverhill academy building was rebuilt a few years 
since. He married Sarah Elizabeth Witherell, and left one daughter and 
three sons. 

AMOS A. PUTNAM. 


Amos A. Putnam, born in Winchester, April 11, 1824, died in that town 
May 21, Igor. 

Mr. Putnam was the son of Amos and Susan (Wheeler) Putnam, and had 
spent most of his life in his native town in which he had been prominent in 
public life, having served nine years on the board of selectmen, three as 
chairman, and three terms as a representative in the state legislature. He 
was a Democrat and a Universalist, and is survived by two sons and two 
daughters. 
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